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THE MOTHER OF STEFAN THE GREAT 
By H.M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (“CARMEN SYLVA”) 


N Northern Moldavia, between the towns 
of Piatra and Falticeni, seated on a 
mountain on the opposite side of the 
river, is thé site of the Citadel of 
Neamtzu, of which unfortunately few vestiges 
remain, for the little town in the valley 
below is almost entirely built with the 
stones that once formed part of that proud 
fortress. 

But at the period when the mighty Prince 
of Moldavia dwelt therein, this fortress was 
reputed far and wide to be impregnable. 
Stefan the Brave had fought full fifty battles, 
in most of which he had been wounded, but 
being always victorious he caused after every 
success a church to be erected as a thanks- 
giving to Almighty God. His constant pre- 
occupation was the defence of his country, 
and in devising plans for rendering it 
strong and powerful. Asan evidence 
of this fact, there was found in the 
archives of Venice, but a short time 
back, a Treaty of Alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which Prince Stefan 
had entered into with that power- 
ful Republic, against their mutual 
enemies, the ‘Turks. In fact, this 
Moldavian prince erected a wall of 
Christianity which the Turks sought 
unremittingly to raze. 

It was a difficult task in those days 
to rule over the countries of the 
Lower Danube, for their neighbours, 
the Turks, the Poles, the Hungarians, 
the Cossacks, and the Tartars never 
left them in peace. Hitherto Stefan 
had seemed capable of measuring his 
force against any and all of his adver- 
saries, and was fortunate in enjoying 
the unlimited confidence of his sub- 
jects. 

On the day in which our story 
opens Stefan was again engaged in 
warfare, and the tumult of the strife 
could be seen from the terraces of 
his fortress. The battle was evidently 
going against him, and the fortune 
of war seemed on the point of de- 
serting him. 

XXV—6 


Two women only had remained in the 
citadel ; these were Stefan’s young wife, and 
his stately mother. The tears flowed down 
the young Princess’ beautiful face, pale as a 
white rose, around which floated her luxuriant 
golden hair. At times she looked towards 
the field of battle, while at others she hid her 
face in her silken veil, fearing what she might 
otherwise see. 

Not so Stefan’s mother. She stood beside 
the young Princess and looked on as if un- 
moved by the spectacle, and uttered never a 
word. From under her thick black eyebrows 
her hooked nose gave her the expression of 
an eagle, while her large dark eyes flashed 
like lightning. Her hair, black as the raven’s 
wing, was covered with a thin silken veil of 
finest weft, and was tied beneath her power- 





‘* Looked towards the field of battle ’ 

















** Kneeling, kissed his mother’s hand ” 


ful chin. Her mouth was somewhat large, 
and when her full lips parted, two rows of 
glistening white teeth were visible, from 
which not one was missing. She was robed in 
rich raiment, and had stood with rapt gaze 
all that long day, without tasting food or 
drink. 

From time to time she placed her beautiful 
hand on the shoulder of her daughter-in-law, 
and bade her have courage. Her voice was 
deep toned and full, and though sometimes 
it reassured the young wife, she was still 
tortured with anxiety, and the fluctuating 
struggle caused her to be overcome with 
fear. 

The combat drew nearer and nearer to the 
citadel, and soon it was evident that Stefan 
could with difficulty continue to defend him- 
self. 

“ See, see, mother, oh! they are - killing 
him !” cried the young Princess. 


Stefan will be victorious ere night fall, 
my daughter !” 

The firm conviction with which these words 
were uttered seemed to check the young wife’s 
tears. Notwithstanding this cheering pro- 
gnostic the strife came nearer and nearcr, and 
night was drawing on rapidly. 

The scorching sun had sunk behind the 
mountain, and the shades of evening were 
falling over the plain. A heavy dew arose, 
which seemed to envelope everything as in a 
cloud, so that the eye could no longer dis- 
tinguish individual objects. Yet neither of 
these women stirred from their position, so 
that not the rustling of a skirt or the slightest 
noise should deaden the sound of the strife 
in the valley below. 

In a little, in the darkness, the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard coming up the moun- 
tain side, and then a knock, loud and long, 
on the postern gate. 
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ENLIGHTENED 75 


* Oh! mother, surely it must be Stefan ! 
Let me fly to open it for him.” 

But Stefan’s mother took a firm grasp of 
the hand of her daughter-in-law, and ap- 
proaching the casement cried out: “Who 
knocks, in such hot haste? ” 

“Tt is I, my mother, Stefan, thy son!” 

“Who art thou, stranger, who thus 
darest assail the home of my son in his 
absence ?” j 

“Open, open, mother, I beseech thee ; it 
is indeed thy son, who has been vanquished 
by his enemies. The Turks are in pursuit 
of me, and my wounds pain me!” 

‘It is not my son who speaks from below! 
My son comes not home until he has routed 
his enemies! My son is far away in pursuit 
of his foes! But if, of a truth, thou be my 
son, and not a stranger; if I am fated to 
suffer this deep sorrow, know that here thou 
canst not enter! If thou com’st not as a 
conqueror, return to the battle-field, and 
there meet a hero’s death! ‘Then I shall 
again become thy mother, and I will weep 
over thy tomb, and deck it with flowers!” 

The young princess, who had followed 
her to the casement, flung herself on her 
knees, and implored that the postern should 
be unlocked, but with a wave of the hand 
and a stern frown the mother compelled her 
to be silent. 

With shame and pain, Stefan bowed his 
head, then he shook his horse’s reins, and, 
putting his bugle to his lips, blew a blast so 
loud and long that even the dying sprang 
up, and the wounded arose, and once more 
gathered around their leader. 

With renewed vigour and courage they 


rushed onwards, and broke through the ranks 
of the enemy, who, sure of their victory, 
were taken by surprise, and scattered like 
chaff. 

The sound of the fray was heard in the 
distance, and at length the cry of “ victory ” 
sounded from afar, which caused the hearts 
of the two listening, trembling women to 
bound with happiness. Stefan once more 
put his bugle to his lips, and blew a joyous 
blast in the direction of his castle, whose 
towers rose above the mist. 

Then many lights were seen flitting about, 
for the women were preparing a splendid 
banquet. 

Then horses’ hoofs were again heard 
climbing the mountain-side, and Stefan rode 
at the head of his valiant troops, and, catch- 
ing sight of his mother and the young prin- 
cess, who had this time themselves descended 
to open the postern gate, he sprang from 
his horse, and, kneeling, kissed his mother’s 
hand, saying, 

“It is to thee, I owe this victory.” 

For the first time her dark eyes filled with 
tears, and her firm lips quivered. 

As he clasped his happy young wife in his 
arms he whispered, 

“ Thou would’st 
then.” 

She clung closer to him, as she said, 

«I love thee so tenderly, and I was afraid 
for thee!” 

Still keeping his arms around her, but 
beaming with reverence and affection to- 
wards the elder princess, he exclaimed, 

«But my mother loved me more than 
thou didst !” 


have opened to me 





ENLIGHTENED 
I prayed for health, prayed earnestly, with tears ; 


How could I bear 


Weakness and pain, perchance through long, long years, 


With none to share 


My spirit’s loneliness, or soothe my fears ? 


My prayer was heard, though not to me was given 


Freedom from pain ; 


But the dark clouds of doubt and fear were riven, 


The way made plain 


Zo light and peace for which I long had striven. 


E. S. S. W. 














GOSSIP ABOUT THE PAST 


By J. GUINNESS ROGERS, D.D. 


ScHOoOL LIFE 


NE of the first duties of a biographer 
is to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what his hero has inherited, who 
were his teachers, what the sur- 

roundings of his early and most receptive 
years. At first sight it might seem as 
though a stranger could do this for another 
better than he can do it for himself. An 
outsider must surely be able to estimate more 
dispassionately the effect of various forces 
wnich have affected the spirit and character 
of his subject. But, on the other hand, the 
man himself has a knowledge of facts and 
circumstances, some of which may seem very 
trivial to others, though he is himself con- 
scious that they had a considerable formative 
influence. At all events, he can contribute 
something to a better understanding of the 
secret of his own life. A very charming book, 
written on these lines, is Hugh Miller’s 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters.” It is 
not my intention to attempt anything so 
ambitious. All I propose is, by a few brief 
sketches, to illustrate the nature of Dissenting 
life and training sixty years ago. 

I am a child of the Congregational manse. 
From my birth till now it has been my home. 
I have seen it under various aspects, in 
different parts of the country. Possibly it 
might have been an advantage to myself 
had I early had a more extended knowledge 
of life outside the Dissenting parsonage, and, 
indeed, outside Dissent altogether. The 
excuse must be that the life of separation in 
those days between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters was drawn much more rigidly, and 
maintained more severely than it is at 
present. There is much to be done still, 
before the intercourse between members of 
different Churches and parties is of that free 
and unrestrained character which will make 
it helpful to all ; but, at all events, the barriers 
of separation are, in many quarters, being 
gradually broken down. My own early days, 
with the exception of my University years, 
were passed in the Congregational home, and 
its outlook was necessarily narrow and re- 
stricted. But, at all events, my whole up- 


bringing has given me a familiarity with the 
inner life of the denomination, possible to com- 
paratively few. I have been nurtured in its 
principles and stirred by its traditions. I have 
known most of its leaders during the last half- 
century. I have been influenced by its ideas, 
shared in its anxieties and struggles, rejoiced 
in its success. It is to me what the “Catholic 
Church” is to the High Anglican, or perhaps, 
to put it more correctly, what Anglicanism 
is to a clergyman who has a passionate attach- 
ment to his own Church, which does not 
blind him to the manifestation of the grace 
of God in other Christian communities, or 
Presbyterianism to the man of robust con- 
viction and sympathetic temper, whose love 
for the “auld Kirk” has in it the nobility of a 
patriotic sentiment as well as the enthusiasm 
of a religious passion. 

Between the Congregationalism of the 
thirties or forties and that of to-day there is 
a marked difference. Possibly Congregation- 
alists, as a people, are peculiarly alive to 
the touch of new ideas. It is true, on 
the other side, that there is a_conser- 
vatism in relation to religious habits and 
practices which is little suspected by those 
who are accustomed to regard us as the 
very strength of political Liberalism. But 
this conservative temper in theological or 
ecclesiastical matters is not peculiar to any 
Church, and with us certainly does not prevent 
us from showing hospitality to new ideas, 
though it may make it at first somewhat 
cold and even grudging. We certainly have 
been largely affected by the Zeitgeist to an 
extent which is hardly apparent even to 
ourselves, until one quietly sits down and 
makes the contrast between the past and the 
present. 

Ours was a distinctly Puritan home, and 
mine was a Puritan training. In using that 
much-abused term, I want to distinguish 
between a type of religious life which really 
conformed to the model of the seventeenth 
century, and that which became settled 
after the Evangelical revival. ‘The two are 
confounded in ordinary references, but there 
were more narrowness and severity about the 
latter than the former. As both of my 
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parents had been trained in the Established 
Church—my father in Cornwall, and my 
mother in Dublin—they had imbibed strongly 
the ideas of the modern Evangelical school. 
The more I think of what they were, and 
what they did for me, the more profound is my 
respect for the principles by which they were 
governed, and the more thankful am I that 
I myself was so ‘carefully trained in them. 
No doubt the discipline was sometimes 
severe. I well remember the punishment 
I received for taking a walk on a Sunday 
afternoon with the son of one of the 
deacons, and gathering some gooseberries 
in his father’s garden, There may be a few 
left who would even now esteem this a serious 
offence, but then it would have been so 
regarded by a large number of excellent 
people who would have thought that they 
were doing God service in punishing such 
a breach of law. It must be said that at 
least they honestly endeavoured to live up 
to their own standard, alike as regards Sab- 
bath observance and other forms of religious 
duty. They may not always have very 
strictly considered all the working out of 
their principles, and individuals may, per- 
haps, have been disposed to show an indul- 
gence to some favourite taste of their own, 
which could not be defended by any logical 
application of their own principles. My own 
father was inclined to look with tolerance on a 
game of whist. My grandmother (my mother’s 
mother, who lived with us) had been a belle 
in her youth, and was still disposed to take 
exception to wholesale denunciations of 
dancing. In both cases the laxity never 
went beyond words, but in both it was cer- 
tainly contrary to their own creed. By that 
cards and dancing alike were things abhorred. 
I am bound to say I was perfectly happy 
without them, and never groaned under what 
might seem the harshness of the discipline. 
It is often suggested by cynical critics that 
the Puritan is also a Pharisee. I am confi- 
dent that this is not necessarily so. Assuredly 
there was nothing of the Pharisaic temper 
in my father’s house. There is a passage 
in the life of Sir FitzJames Stephen, which 
exactly represents the state of feeling. 
Describing his father’s house, he says, “A 
theatre was as remote from us as an elephant ; 
and therefore we grew up without acquiring 
or condemning such tastes. They had 
neither the charm of early association nor 


the attraction of forbidden fruit. In other 
words, they belonged to a sphere with which 
we had no association.” 

It was much the same in regard to the 
regulation of our reading. Happily, my 
dear mother, to whom I owe more than I can 
ever tell, had literary tastes, and at the same 
time a breadth of view which secured a little 
more freedom on this line. It is not surprising, 
however, that when I went away to school 
(being then not ten years old) I had not 
read a single novel. At school everything 
of the kind was strictly forbidden, and, as a 
matter of course, desired with a correspond- 
ing eagerness. Shall I ever forget my first 
taste of the forbidden fruit, probably all the 
more enjoyable because it was forbidden? 
There was a small library in the village 
adjoining the school. The supply was 
limited, but as far as my recollection serves, 
the books were well selected. It was from 
it that I got Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” and I can recall even now some of 
the pleasure with which I revelled in it. It 
opened to me a new world in which I have 
since roamed pretty extensively ; but I doubt 
whether any other novel has ever yielded me 
the real fund of enjoyment I derived from a 
book which the taste of the day would 
pronounce tame and commonplace. My 
acquaintance with Waverley was made after- 
wards—lI believe, during vacation. I cannot 
remember the eircumstances under which I 
was introduced to the creation of the great 
magician, but I can recollect how it got hold 
of me. In my desire to share the pleasure I 
had enjoyed with my schoolfellows, I did my 
poor best to tell the tale in the bedroom. 

It was not so easy in those days as it is 
now to gratify a taste for fiction. A fairly 
good library was one of the best things about 
our school, and I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity it gave me of reading standard works. 
Especially did I love the old historians— 
Mitford, Hooke, Gibbon, Hume—and read 
them. But there was no fiction. It amuses 
me now to think how I managed to gratify my 
taste in that respect. I was foolish enough to 
write verses in those days. I gave up the prac- 
tice when I put away childish things, for the 
more I imbibed the love of true poetry the 
more I despised my own. Bad as it was, it 
served my purpose, for a good friend lent me 
his ticket for the Wakefield library in return 
for some of my poor verses. 
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My school was one established for the 
sons of Dissenting ministers. It was a place 
of plain, not to say hard, living; and if 
it was not also one of high teaching, at all 
events it could fairly put in a claim for 
honourable recognition on the score of good, 
solid work. It might doubtless have been 
much better even in this respect, and, of 
course, at the time we were all ready enough 
to find fault with it. But the more I have 
heard of the teaching at other establishments 
of a more pretentious character, the less in- 
clined am I to complain of my old school. 

Our head-master was a man whom it is 
not easy to characterise. He was not with- 
out ability, still less was he without scholar- 
ship. Probably he was as good as a Dis- 
senting school of that time could reasonably 
expect to secure, especially at the very 
humble salary which he received. For it 
must be borne in mind—and this is the 
point for the sake of which I introduce these 
reminiscences—that the doors of the Univer- 
sity were then closed against Nonconformists. 
At that date there were no young men with 
laurels from Oxford or Cambridge fresh upon 
them, who were ready for scholastic employ- 
ment. Our only sources of supply were the 
Scotch Universities, and the standard of 
pure scholarship in them was, to say the 
least, considerably below what we find to- 
day. The same might doubtless be said of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but there was a 
certain touch about their training which was 
lacking in that of the North. I was made 
painfully conscious of this during my own 
course at Dublin, whose traditions and 
practice were in harmony with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There I found my- 
self hopelessly handicapped in every com- 
petition by a want of training in Greek and 
Latin composition. It should be said in 
fairness to my old master, that in grammar, 
translation and history, I had been carefully 
and wisely prepared for the University, but 
the point in which the old Grammar Schools 
were supreme was lacking. 

The endeavour of the old Dissenters to 
raise themselves and their children above the 
unjust intellectual disabilities imposed upon 
them, have never found proper recognition. 
Instead of dwelling upon defects in my old 
school, I am full of gratitude to those who 
resolved, in somewhat difficult circumstances, 
to make provision for securing the sons of 


Dissenting ministers some chance in the 
battle of life, which had, at that time, to be 
fought under such unequal conditions. The 
head-master they had chosen was very far 
from being perfect, and I am bound to 
confess that I was party to a revolt against 
him. But in the retrospect some of his 
better qualities stand out more conspicuously 
than they did at the time. His discipline was 
capricious, and there was a lack of thorough 
devotion to the duties of his office which 
was really derogatory to the boys, and which 
grew upon him as he became immersed in 
some other pursuits. Still I cannot but 
recognise that I was indebted to him for 
fostering an interest in general literature, and 
not only in the history of the past, but in the 
great movements of our own time. The 
pupils would easily have been distanced by 
boys at Harrow or Rugby in those homes 
of classical scholarship, but I fancy some of 
us could have surpassed them by our com- 
parative familiarity with history, geography, 
and even politics. 

My school-days fell on a period of great 
public excitement, and one of my recollec- 
tions is of a grand nomination-day for the 
West Riding, at Wakefield. I think it must 
have been the election of 1835, after the 
dismissal of the Whig Ministry by Wil- 
liam IV. The candidates were Lords Mor- 
peth and Milton and Mr. Stuart Wortley, and 
the impression made on my young mind 
was very deep. ‘The great, square piece of 
land, on one side of which stood the 
hustings, was crowded with a dense mass of 
people. ‘The display of banners was im- 
posing. It was a pitched battle of the 
“ yellow ” and the “ blue,” the colours of the 
great county houses whose representatives 
were the leaders in the fight. I remember 
several other great nomination-days, one at 
Newton, where the opposing clans of Lan- 
cashire gathered—one at Liverpool, where Sir 
Creswell-Cresswell was a candidate ; and a 
witty Irishman shouted to him from the crowd 
that his parents did not venture even to give 
him a Christian name. They were rude, 
rough, boisterous occasions, and on the 
whole it is doubtless well that they were 
given up. But there is in me so much of 
the /audator temporis acti, that I half regret 
their entire disappearance. The rowdyism 
of elections has now been got rid of, and there 
was a stir and excitement about them which, 
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as it seems to me, was not without its use. 
That scene at Wakefield assuredly had its 
influence upon our minds. Of all the 
spectacles of the kind I have seen, it was 
certainly the most remarkable. Even now 
there rises up before me that immense as- 
semblage, full of eager, active life. The 
“ yellow ” colours seemed to cover the whole, 
and it was onlyin a little corner close to 
their own side of the hustings that a little 
strip of blue marked out the defenders of 
the past. The apparent change since that 
day has been very great. The present 
bearers of the three historic names, under 
whose leadership the opposing parties rallied, 
are now all found in the same camp. But 
the change is not so marked as appears on 
the surface. Adopting party phraseology, 
might it not truly be said that the yeHowest 
yellow of that day would be regarded as a 
very deep “blue” to-day? The cause of 
liberty has been advancing, and its progress 
is largely due to the gallant struggles of the 
Morpeths and Miltons of that past. 

As the sons of Congregational ministers 
we were all thoroughly trained in knowledge 
of our distinctive principles and in loyalty to 
our denominational institution. Unfortu- 
nately we were so far from Wakefield that it 
was impossible for us, at certain periods of 
the year, to go to evening service, and occa- 
sionally we worshipped at a village school- 
room, which was used as a mission station 
by one of the Wakefield churches. On my 
own account, I would sometimes slip into 
the village church for an afternoon service, 
so that I had a view both of church and 
chapel in a rural district. Neither was im- 
pressive ; the church was bare, cold, and 
very thinly attended—the little village school- 
room was generally full; but though there 
was fervour, the warmth was often not a 
little oppressive. One of my schoolfellows 
ventured on a somewhat irreverent parody in 
relation to the place : 

‘* T have been there—no more would go— 
‘Tis like a little oven below.” 
And so in truth it was. Nevertheless, there 
was an interest in the service. One of the 
villagers officiated as clerk, and sometimes 
precentor. The singing was more hearty 
than classical, and the reading of the hymns, 
given in a broad dialect, sometimes with 
attitude and action bordering on the gro- 
tesque, would not have pleased a refined ear. 


But there was a deal of feeling about the 
whole which was abundant compensation for 
many defects. The service in the village 
church was hardly more conventional, except 
so far as the clergyman’s own part in it, and 
it certainly lacked the element of life. The 
clerk fulfilled not only his own office but 
that of the choir-master, and it was somewhat 
startling at first, after listening to his sonorous 
« Amen” or his extraordinary readings in the 
Psalms from his little place below the reading- 
desk, suddenly to hear the same voice from 
a distant gallery to which he had hurried in 
order to take his part in the hymns he was 
announcing. 

It was a favourite, though strictly illegal, 
practice of mine to drop out of the ranks 
as we were on our way to chapel, and attend 
the service at some other church. I wanted 
to see and know something for myself of 
people of whom I heard. Sometimes it was 
to the parish church that I wandered, on 
other occasions to the Wesleyan chapel ; I 
even went to the Roman Catholic chapel, a 
much more serious act in those days than it 
is now, when even Congregational ministers 
send kindly messages to the Pope. In read- 
ing Newman’s account of Roman Catholic 
chapels in his childhood, I was vividly re- 
minded of the unpretending little place at 
Wakefield, where I first looked on in wonder 
at a celebration of the Mass. It was not my 
only experience of the kind. The visit of 
the schoolboy was a surreptitious one ; but 
the other was with the full knowledge of my 
parents. It was at the opening of one of the 
more splendid edifices which was built by the 
Roman Catholic Church in recent years. It 
was the gift to his Church of a man who was 
somewhat remarkable in his day—Bartholo- 
mew Bretherton, who in the period just 
before railways was in coaches (at least in 
the North of England) very much what W. H. 
Smith became in bookstalls. In some way or 
other I had attracted the attention of the 
old man, and he invited me to the ceremony 
and the luncheon which followed. The 
spectacle was very imposing. ‘Three bishops 
took part, and no element which could give 
pomp and circumstance was lacking. On 
me the impression was not in any way dis- 
turbing to my Puritan ideas. In truth, I have 
observed ceremonialism somewhat closely, 
and the more I have seen of it, the further 
have I been driven in the opposite direction. 











HOMEWARD 


Home when morning’s breath is blowing, 
Home from night's unfathomed places,— 
Dawn a-gleam and sails a-flowing,— 
Home they come to loving faces, 








BOUND 


Saw you nothing on the sea 

While your little ones were sleeping ? 
He who walked on Galilee 

Watched and had you in His keeping. 


Ss. 


AVIV 
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THE MOST POPULAR HYMNS 


IN THE CHURCH WORSHIP OF THE DAY 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


OME sixty or seventy years ago, when 
choirs in Dissenting meeting-houses 
were rare, and organs almost un- 
known, the singing was conducted 

by a precentor or “clerk,” as he was 
commonly called, who first distinguished 
himself by giving out the hymn, “two 
lines at a time,” and then raised the tune, 
sometimes raising it so high that it was 
quite beyond the reach of the congrega- 
tion, in which case the “clerk” especially 
enjoyed himself. He was—at least m his 
own estimation—a very important func- 
tionary, even more indispensable than the 
preacher himself, and the late Dr. Raffles of 
Liverpool used to enjoy relating an incident 
in illustration of this. ‘The doctor had 
reached the vestry of a London city church 
where he was announced to officiate, when 
in bustled the clerk to give him instructions 
as to the order of the service. ‘“ First,” said 
the fussy little man, “I sings. Then you 
reads. ThenI singsagain. ‘Then you prays. 
Then I sings again. ‘Then you preaches. 
Then I sings again. And then you pro- 
nounces the Benediction. You see, sir,” he 
went on, “I’ve a lot more to do than you. 
But that reminds us of heaven, doesn’t it ? 
There'll be no preaching in heaven you 
know, but there'll be plenty of singing.” 

“Yes,” responded the genial doctor, “I 
suppose so; but I have one comfort, my 
friend, in thinking of that.” 

“ Indeed, sir, what may that be?” 

‘‘ Why, that you won’t lead the singing.” 

No doubt this precentor unduly magnilied 
his office ; but he was not altogether without 
excuse, for even in those days, as in days 
long before, and even in dissenting congrega- 
tions, singing was regarded as so important 
a part of worship, that some good people 
were jealous of the prominence which it 
acquired. 

In their estimate, however, the relation of 
singing to the cultivation of a reverent and 
devotional spirit was alone considered. 
There is another point of view from which 
it must be regarded with interest. The 


hymns of the congregation may probably, 
upon the whole, be taken as the best reflec- 
tion of the religious beliefs and sentiments 
of the time. Hymns have done more than 
creeds, both to express and to propagate the 
faiths of the Church; and they have this 
special value, that in them, more than in any 
other forms of expression, the faith is set 
forth which may most rightly be denominated 
Catholic. They embody the great verities 
which unite all sections of the Church, 
and rarely hint at the Shibboleths which 
divide. 

Our hymns, moreover, fairly gauge the 
devotional fervour of the Church, and are no 
unfaithful mirror of the character of its life. 
Periods of revival, of storm and stress, of 
exceptional activity and missionary zeal, of 
mystical quietism and the like, are indicated 
by the popularity and frequent use of par- 
ticular classes of hymns, as certainly as the 
kind of season through which a tree has 
passed is shown to the expert by the cha- 
racter of the concentric rings in the section 
of its trunk, 

If, therefore, we can discover what hymns 
are most popular in the Church worship of 
our day,and most in favour with the people, 
it must be, at least, of some interest ; and 
surely, of some practical utility,as helping us 
to a right understanding of our times. It 
may serve to correct erroneous impressions, 
to reassure the despondent, or to undeceive 
the complacent, and to guide us to wise and 
useful effort within the range of our personal 
influence. 

In endeavouring to supply information 
upon this point I can only claim to have made 
some slight contribution towards the full 
knowledge of the subject, but it may, I think, 
be said that the range of inquiry has been 
sufficiently extended to admit of fairly reliable 
deductions. It has included many repre- 
sentatives of various sections of the Church, 
both Conformist and Noncontormist, in all 
parts of the country. 

It is not surprising that many to whom 
application was made were reluctant to ex- 
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press an opinion, intimating that so far as 
they had the guidance of public worship, they 
endeavoured to secure as much variety as 
possible in their service of song. 

But these replies were not without value ; 
for this commendable practice of seeking 
after variety may probably be taken not only 
as helping to mould and educate popular 
taste and opinion, but as being, in a measure, 
an indication of it. Ministers and leaders of 
public worship perceive that the people in 
these days like variety; and this wide selec- 
tion is made not solely because in the judg- 
ment of the leaders themselves it is wise, 
but also because they know that thus the 
heartiest and brightest services are ensured. 
Nevertheless, it is most likely that even in 
these cases a careful analysis of the lists 
would show that some hymns had been used 
with especial frequency, and this for the very 
reason that they were known to be fav- 
ourites. 

To the courtesy and kindness of other 
correspondents, special acknowledgments are 
due. They not only took pains to send 
me complete lists of the hymns used in their 
services for the last five or six years, but 
indicated the number of times that each had 
been sung during the entire period. 

Whilst these lists varied greatly—especially 
as to the frequency with which the different 
hymns had been used—a large proportion of 
the selections were, as might be expected, 
common to all. But when I came to take 
out those which had been used the greatest 
number of times, a comparison of the result- 
ing lists showed that no one hymn appeared 
in all of them, although several were to be 
found in all but one. In a position of exact 
equality stood, “ Jesus, Lover of my soul,” 
‘“« Lead kindly Light,” and “ Rock of Ages.” 
Then followed in the order in which they are 
here given, “ Our God, our help in ages past,” 
** Art thou weary,” “ Forward be our watch- 
word,” “ Saviour, blessed Saviour,” “ I heard 
the voice of Jesus say,” “Sun of my soul,” 
“Jerusalem the golden,” “Just as I am,” 
“It came upon the midnight clear,” “I lay 
my sins on Jesus,” “ Abide with me! fast falls 
the eventide,” “O Jesus, King most wonder- 
ful,” “ At even, ere the sun was set,” “ When 
I survey the wondrous Cross,” “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name !” “ The God of Abra- 
ham praise,” and “In the Cross of Christ I 


glory.” 
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It is interesting to compare this list with 
the one published in 1887 by the Editor of 
the Sunday at Home, who had appealed to 
his readers for their selection of the best one 
hundred hymns. Nearly 3500 readers 
responded, and “ Rock of ages” received 
3215 votes, being followed by “ Abide with 
me! fast falls the eventide,” “ Jesus, lover of 
my soul,” and “ Justas Iam,” each of which 
received about 3000 votes; whereas “ I.ead 
kindly Light” was fifteenth on the list, and 
** Our God, our help in ages past” was nine- 
teenth. In that list, several of those which 
are now most frequently used were not in- 
cluded. These were “Forward be our 
watchword,” “ Saviour, blessed Saviour,” “ It 
came upon the midnight clear,” “O Jesus, 
King most wonderful,” “ At even, ere the 
sun was set,” “ The God of Abraham praise,” 
and “In the Cross of Christ I glory.” 

In considering these differences, it must, 
however, be remembered that although the 
constituency appealed to in the present 
instance is much less numerous than in the 
former case, it represents some sections of 
the Church which probably took little or no 
part in the former vote; and, still more, it 
mainly represents those who are called upon 
to select the hymns which shall be used in 
the worship of the churches. 

It would be tedious were I to give a mere 
list of first lines, showing the hymns which 
appear to follow those referred to in order of 
popularity ; nor would the generalisation be 
so reliable, inasmuch as it would be deduced 
from a much smaller number of lists, com- 
paratively few of them supplying more than 
from twelve to twenty of the most frequently 
used hymns. Yetas to the general character 
of the hymns the results would, so far as can 
be judged, be much the same as if we con- 
fined our attention to the twenty selections 
already given. 

One point I noted with some surprise, 
namely, the absence from all but the longest 
lists, of many hymns that used to be favour- 
ites. Few were at one time more popular 
than “ Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” 
yet it appears on but two or three of the 
lists before me ; and although many morning 
and evening hymns are given, I look in vain 
for Bishop Ken’s “ Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun,” and only in one list do I find his 
evening hymn, “ Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night.” Even the still popular missionary 
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hymn “ From Greenland’s icy mountains ” is 
only given in one or two returns, and then 
far down the list; but since this is a hymn 
for a special occasion, we should not perhaps 
expect to find it amongst those most fre- 
quently used. Nosuch explanation, however, 
accounts for the absence of ‘Guide me, O 
thou great Jehovah,” ‘“ Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,” “ All people that on earth do 
dwell,” “ There is a land of pure delight,” 
“Jerusalem my happy home,” “ Sweet the 
moments rich in blessing,” “Grace ’tis a 
charming sound,” “God moves in a mys- 
terious way,” and some others. 

It is evident that these old favourites have 
been displaced by later introductions, which, 
breathing the same spirit, and embodying the 
same truths, have the added charm of novelty, 
and sometimes—although not by any means 
always—greater poetic beauty. One minister, 
whose appreciation of Watts, Doddridge, 
Wesley, and others of the older hymn-writers 
is very high, and who is one of the least 
likely to adopt what is new for mere novelty’s 
sake, nevertheless includes in his list of 
fourteen most frequently used hymns, only 
one of Wesley’s, all the rest being by modern 
authors. In a list of those which come next 
in frequency, numbering nineteen hymns, six 
are from the older collections, and thirteen 
are from those more recently introduced ; 
and out of eighteen hymns, which take third 
rank in the matter of frequent use, only five 
were in general use thirty years ago. 

These lists fairly represent the tendency 
indicated by nearly all the returns, namely, 
to use for the most part hymns by modern 
writers, such as Newman, Whittier, Lynch, 
Pusey, Faber, Rawson, Gill, Alford, and 
Bonar, together with translations of Latin 
and German hymns. Nor, with such an 
array of names before us, can we be surprised 
at the tendency referred to. There is, no 
doubt, as Dr. Green suggests in his admir- 
able paper on “ Hymnody,” read before the 
recent assembly of the Baptist Union, “a 
tendency unduly to disparage Dr. Watts’ 
work, It is true heis often flat and prosaic, 
sometimes turgid. But with every 
deduction he claims honour from us as the 
father of modern English hymnody; and 
when at his best, he touches and elevates 
the heart as scarcely any other Christian 
hand has done.” In like manner, the 
spiritual glow and fervour of the Wesleys, 


and the scriptural felicity of Doddridge are 
all but matchless ; yet when such writers as 
have been named appeal to us, it is no 
wonder that the rich, sweet music of their 
songs should captivate modern hearts, and’ 
carry them away, at least for a time, from 
their allegiance to those earlier singers to 
whom the Church’s debt will never be paid. 
These modern preferences may in some 
measure be accounted for by the changed 
attitude of the churches towards many ques- 
tions of dogmatic theology and experimental 
religion, but I venture to think they are still 
more the consequence of advanced culture 
and improved taste. There is an apprecia- 
tion of poetic beauty and melodious rhythm, 
and a sensitiveness to incongruities, to ex- 
travagances and to errors of taste, which was 
rare. in our congregations thirty or forty 
years ago. I have heard, in the early sixties, 
a large congregation, composed in the main 
of educated better-class people, gravely and 
earnestly singing : 
** So Samson, when his hair was lost, 

Met the Philistines to his cost ; 

Shook his vain limbs in sad surprise ; 

Made feeble fight and lost his eyes.” 


As I looked round I could not see a smile 
on any face, or a single sign that anything 
incongruous or absurd was perceived by 
the singers. Such a thing could not happen 
to-day. The congregation which now wor- 
ships in the same building would simply 
decline to sing such doggerel, and the sight 
of it would instantly banish all devotional 
feeling from the minds of the worshippers. 
This is an extreme case, but I mention it 
as illustrating the change which has come 
over our congregations, a change not only 
demanding the exclusion from our service 
of song of such outrageous examples as the 
one quoted, but demanding also the very 
best poetry that can be laid under tribute to 
devotion. Dean Milman wrote forty years 
ago, “* All hymnology . . . . is poetry only 
to predisposed or habituated ears. Of all 
the lyric verse on the noblest, it might be 
supposed the most poetic subject, how few 
hymns take their place in the poetry of any 
language.”* The words are still applicable, 
but they are not as applicable as they 
once were. It does assuredly require “ pre- 
disposed or habituated ears” to discover 


* “ Hist. of Latin Christianity,” vol. ix. p. 174. 
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poetry in many of our hymns even yet, but 
a much larger proportion of them are poetry 
than was the case fifty, or even twenty years 
ago, and in the nature of things these must 
supplant the inferior in the affections of a 
people whose ears are daily becoming more 
“predisposed and habituated” to genuine 
poetry. 

Another reason for the selection of some 
of these more modern hymns, has to do 
neither with theological changes nor poetic 
appreciation, but with musical taste. 

“ Many hymns,” suggests one of my cor- 
respondents, “ are sung often because of the 
popular tunes to which they are set; and 
many hymns of sounder and more permanent 
value are sung more seldom because they 
are S.M., C.M., or L.M. Hence the less 
frequent use of Watts, Doddridge, or Mont- 
gomery, which is not accounted for by in- 
feriority of matter or poetry. This remark 
is fully confirmed by inquiries in other direc- 
tions, and by examination of the lists that 
have been sent in. In the hymns most 
frequently used, one is struck by the large 
proportion borne by the hymns of unusual 
to those of ordinary metre. I do not wish 
to make too much of this circumstance in 
support of the present contention, since the 
more poetical the writer, the more likely it is 
that he will select a metre which affords 
greater variety of cadence and general ex- 
pression, and hence these hymns may have 
greater intrinsic attractions. But it cannot 
be questioned that they also afford greater 
scope to the musical composer, and thus 
tunes are provided for them which take the 
popular ear, and the hymn often becomes 
a favourite, less on its own account than for 
the sake of the tune. 

But now it will be asked what impressions 
are to be gathered from a consideration of 
the hymns most frequently sung in our 
churches, as to the tendencies of the day, in 
regard to matters of religious faith and 
practice. ‘This, after all, is the point of 
greatest interest in such an inquiry. Is 
there any sign here of the abandonment of 
old beliefs, of the more hazy and uncertain 
apprehension of spiritual realities, of the 
doubt, unrest and fluctuation of which we 
hear so much on all sides ? 

The answer given to such questions 
must, I think, be one of encouragement. 
These hymns do show a change in the rela- 
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tive prominence assigned to certain aspects of 
truth, and in the relative importance attached 
to certain phases of experience ; and also 
in the views held as to the outward practical 
expression which the life of Christ in the 
soul should assume. But I can detect no 
sign of any loosened hold, or dimmer per- 
ception of the greatest truths. The father- 
hood of God, the divinity of the Son, the 
work of the Spirit, the need and efficacy of 
Christ’s redemption, the future state, the 
free offer of salvation to all, the certainty of 
the final triumph of righteousness—on these 
points, and such as these, our most frequently 
used hymns give forth clear and ringing notes 
that show no quiver of uncertainty and that 
cannot be mistaken. So far as changes are 
indicated, they are in the direction of a larger 
view of the comprehensiveness of the divine 
love, and a larger hope in the possibilities of 
divine grace; of a broader charity; of a 
more vivid apprehension as to the application 
of religion to all the needs and conditions of 
the present life; and above all, they indi- 
cate that the Church no longer believes in 
a self-centred and self-saving religion, but 
in one whose true symbol is a cross, and 
whose supreme inspiration is to self-sur- 
render for the glory of God in the salvation 
of others. 

In this connection, it may be interesting 
to note some of the results of an attempt to 
classify the hymns. most frequently used in 
our service of song. ‘The lists which I have 
had the opportunity of collating, show that 
the largest number are hymns of Christian 
experience and aspiration. Next come hymns 
in exaltation of Christ and the work of 
redemption. ‘Then follow hymns of general 
worship and adoration of the divine perfec- 
tions ; and next to these morning and even- 
ing hymns. A long interval separates these 
from hymns to the Holy Spirit, which (and 
the same fact is curiously noticeable in regard 
to sermons) are comparatively so few as to 
excite some surprise. So also are hymns re- 
lating to God as the Father and Refuge of 
His people. About the same in number 
are hymns of the Sabbath, hymns of Heaven 
and the angelic life, and hymns of praise for 
the beauty of the earth and the wonders of 
creation. The only noticeable difference 
between the Church of England and the 
Free Churches is, that in the former hymns 
of experience and those of worship change 
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places on the list, and more use is made of 
morning and evening hymns. 

The catholicity of the hymnology of the 
Christian Church has often been referred to, 
and I cannot close my review of these re- 
turns without recording the fact that in them 
it is Once more conspicuously exemplified. 
In those received from Church of England 
sources, a high place is given to “ Our God, 
our help in ages past,” by the dissenting 
Dr. Watts, and few of those from the Free 
Churches omit the Anglican Keble’s “Sun 
of my Soul;” whilst almost every so-called 
“orthodox” community rejoices to sing 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory,” by the 
Unitarian Sir John Bowring, and “ Nearer 
my God to Thee,” by the Unitarian Sarah 
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Adams. And these are but a few instances. 
out of hundreds that might be given. Let 
a hymn but express the deepest convictions, 
the devout aspirations and the immortal 
hopes of the Christian heart, and no one 
thinks of asking its origin before singing it. 
Whether it come from Anglican, or Roman- 
ist, from Calvinist or Arminian, from Uni- 
tarian or Evangelical, it is welcomed with 
thankful gladness and sung with equal fer- 
vour. In regard to these priceless posses- 
sions of the Church, it may with truth be 
said that, “the multitude of them that be- 
lieve are of one heart and of one soul; 
neither say any of them that aught of the 
things which he possesses is his own; but 
they have all things common.” 
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HOMES 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A. 


HE providence of God never presses 
more sorely upon the heart, or raises 
harder questions in the mind, than 
when His servant Death knocks at the 

door of some unconscious contented home, 
and summons an unlikely member across the 
threshold. We have no quarrel with the 
kindly office of the dark angel, and would not 
desire that he should delay his coming beyond 
the time, since many years without strength 
are only sorrow and humiliation. It is better 
that the ripe fruit should be plucked before it 
begins to decay upon the tree, and the 
golden corn reaped before it runs to waste. 
Nothing can be more fitting and seemly than 
the departure of one whose work has been 
well finished, and who has reached the even- 
ing of hisday. What appears utter unreason 
and cruelty—a mere caprice or blunder of 
Providence—is the removal of the head of a 
family in the midst of his days, or a house- 
mother whose deserted children follow her 
to the door, or a young child in the fresh 
promise of spring. Is not this the wilful 
wrecking of love’s long labour? Fora home 
is a beautiful work which is slowly created ; 
it is a perfect unity whose injury cannot be 
repaired. Why should two people be moved 
of the Divine Spirit to love, only to be sepa- 
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rated after a few years? Why should children 
be given only to be taken? Why should & 
home be enriched with a wealth of tender 
associations, and in a little while the inhabi- 
tants sit lonely in its desolation, listening for 
a footstep that will never be heard on the 
stair again, wearying for a voice that is 
still ? 

When a person in such straits is concerned 
about the goodness of God, his anxious 
questions are not to be condemned asa sign 
of unbelief, but are rather to be welcomed as 
a fruit of faith. If one does not believe in 
his heart that there is any God, or at least 
quite despairs of knowing Him, then he is 
not likely to vex himself about the divine 
character. No circumstances can _ either 
make God better or worse, any more than if 
He were an idea in a book. If, however, 
one has learned to put all his trust in God, 
and God has become the portion of his soul, 
then he cannot help being very jealous about 
the divine character. Any act which sug- 
gests carelessness or cruelty on the part of 
God is an unspeakable and irredeemable 
calamity. Leave God, untouched in His 
wisdom and love, and the pious soul can 
bear many afflictions, for at the worst it can 
hide itself in Him, who is the soul’s refuge 
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and help in time of trouble. Without God— 
and if God be unworthy of trust there is no 
God—tribulation is another name for destruc- 
tion. ‘The vindication of God is the first 
thought of faith in face of trial, and we are 
never inclined to judge our Father more 
harshly than when standing amid the ruins 
of a home. 

Before trying to find reasons for the 
divine action, it is always well to remind 
ourselves how little we know about anything, 
and how very unlikely it is that we shall know 
much more till we get the after look. We are 
the victims of the present and the imperfect, 
seeing only processes not ends, understanding 
only a part not the whole. We should never 
have imagined this fair earth, had it been given 
us to see fire and water labouring like blind 
and chaotic forces at its making, and it is at 
least as impossible to anticipate what gracious 
products of human character may result 
from what seems in our day the confused 
and senseless agonies of life. What we are 
alone able to see is the carving of the stone, 
with the dust and broken splinters, the 
wrong side of the web, with its tangle of 
threads, the molten metal poured from crucible 
to crucible. Each generation lives amid the 
machinery which is making souls, and the 
individual must be patient when he fails to 
understand its whirling wheels and sharp- 
edged tools. The past with its golden 
record of conspicuous successes corrects 
our hasty judgments; the future with its 
incalculable possibilities bids us hope. When 
the day is over and the work is done it will 
be soon enough to judge the government of 
the Eternal. 

Meanwhile one must be very unobservant 
of life and very unintelligent about its mean- 
ing if he cannot see some spiritual ends and 
some kindly alleviations even in these sudden 
and crushing blows that shatter happy 
homes. It does certainly seem wanton to 
.call away a father who is not only the bread- 
winner but also the councillor of a family, at 
the very time when his example and influence 
will mostly tell; or a mother while her 
-children are still young and chiefly need her 
sympathy, her care, her love. The loss is 
so irreparable that we do not reckon the 
compensations. Is there any relationship 
so fond on the one side, so chivalrous on 
the other, as that between a widowed mother 
and her loyal sons? Can there be found 


any more thoughtful, more protecting, more 
tender-hearted than a man who has to be 
both father and mother to his children? If 
marriage be the normal state for the vast 
majority of men and women, its sad eclipse 
has often called into exercise the most gentle 
and winsome virtues, has afforded the op- 
portunity for the most affectionate and 
thoughtful services. 

When one comes to the loss of young 
children—a sad perplexity—let it not be 
forgotten that they were given. If in the 
hour of bitterest grief it were asked of a 
bereaved mother whether she would prefer 
never to have possessed in order that she 
might never have lost—her heart would be 
very indignant. No little child has ever 
come from God and stayed a brief while in 
some human home—to return again to the 
Father—without making glad that home and 
leaving behind some trace of heaven. A 
family had counted themselves poorer with- 
out those quaint sayings, those cunning 
caresses, that soft touch, that sudden smile. 
This short visit was not an incident: it was 
a benediction. The child departs, the re- 
membrances, the influence, the associations 
remain. If one should allow us to have 
Sarto’s Annunciation for a month, we would 
thank him: when he resumed it for his 
home he would not take everything, for its 
loveliness of maid and angel is now ours for 
ever. And if God recalls the child He lent, 
then let us thank Him for the loan, and 
consider that what made that child the 
messenger of God— its purity, modesty, 
trustfulness, gladness—has passed into our 
soul. 

Is it not the case also in many instances 
that death has been a merciful escape for 
children grievously smitten in body or mind? 
No child calls forth so much tender solici- 
tude, none is so fondly loved, as one 
afflicted ; none is held more firmly, for none 
are more prayers offered. If it lay in the 
will of the parents they would never consent 
to its removal, so wonderfully do help- 
lessness and suffering appeal to the heart. 
With a just parent there is only one ground 
of partiality—weakness; only one child that 
has more than its share of love—the invalid. 
Yet is it not an unconscious and pardonable 
selfishness of love that would wish for that 
child a prolonged hospital life? Is it nota 
merciful release when the prisoner escapes 
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from the bondage of this body, and enters 
on the fulness of life, where there is no more 
pain. : 

There are worse evils than pain of body, 
from which death gives immunity; and no 
one can look at the innocent face of a little 
child that has fallen on sleep without thank- 
ing God for victory before the battle. One 
at least of God’s ‘children has been spared 
the risk of temptation, the bitterness of 
defeat, the sore struggle after perfection. 
What an uncertainty is the life before an 
infant in its mother’s arms. What sin and 
shame may be its experience ere all be over. 
Has no father ever declared, with a heart 
broken by some Absalom, “ Would that he 
had died in his childhood?” Is it not 
good that some of our race should have 
but one chapter in their short lives “here, 
and is it to be desired that all should have 
page upon page that none but God must 
see, that nothing but Christ’s blood can 
cleanse ? 

Death must always be a dreaded visitor to 
any house, and it is hard to forgive his 
robberies, but he leaves behind many peace- 
able fruits. For instance, a certain serious- 
ness of thought and feeling that are not 
easily learned. People who are strong and 
busy and successful and glad—who have 
never been chastened in their hearts—are apt 
to take shallow and trifling views of life. 
They do not see clearly because of the glare 
of sunshine in the room, so that they might 
pass a crucifixion without notice. Life is 
but a pleasant play—a pastoral, with song 
and dancing. By-and-by one blind after 
another is drawn down, till the light grows 
grey and sombre, and the Christ upon His 
cross looks out from the shadow. The deeps 
of life.are opened with their solemnities, their 
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realities, their tragedies. The character loses 
its light grace, its gay delight in the comedy 
of existence; but it gains instead an under- 
standing of the inwardness of things and the 
responsibilities of the soul. 

Family bereavement also works a singular 
and beautiful gentleness that can be de- 
tected almost without fail in the expres- 
sion of the eye—in the tone of the voice. 
Some of the best wine is harsh and un- 
palatable till it goes along sea voyage. After 
it has been tossed on the high seas and gone 
round the Cape, it becomes mellow and 


soft. ‘There are strong natures which were 
once intolerable; they were so_ self-con- 


fident, so masterful, so inhuman. But Death 
visited their house, and they came forth 
from his school other men, and now 
the strength is touched with sympathy 
and humility. Such men become the 
saviours of the world with Christ, for it 
is doubtful whether any man has ever helped 
his fellows in the high affairs of life who 
has not tasted sorrow. 

And Death is a very successful teacher 
of that faith we all long to possess; the 
conviction of the Unseen. We may play 
with the arguments against another life 
when our affections are neutral, and may 
even pretend that the case is not proven. 
Let one of our flesh and blood bid us 
good-bye and pass within the veil, and 
reason surrenders the place to love. A 
young child with Christ does more to illu- 
minate the other world than all the books 
that ever have been written, and it has often 
come to pass that at the touch of this un- 
seen hand hard and sceptical men have arisen 
and set their faces towards God, for the hope 
of seeing again a golden head on which the 
sun was ever shining. 


Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United States of America, 
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LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 


By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘“ WINCHESTER MEADs,” ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER III 
UNVEILED 
‘* Be the day weary, or be the day long 

At last it ringeth for Evensong.” 

HERE was no unnecessary delay 
in winding up the affairs at Pen- 
bury Castle. With the help of 
her faithful servant—Mr. Cornish 

—Lady Rose got through the selection of 
things for the sale, and had them valued 
by an auctioneer from Mittingford. 

Mr. Cornish demurred about selling all 
the jewels, presents made to Lady Rose 
when she went out into the world some 
ten years before this time, and when life 
looked bright and there were no shadows on 
the pathway. 

Presented at seventeen, admired and 
talked of as one of the beauties of the season, 
Lady Rose Penfold had received the usual 
amount of ephemeral admiration, and several 
proposals of marriage, none of which were 
acceptable to her father, who expected her 
io do great things in the matrimonial way, 
and build up his failing fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage. But arrangements fell to the 
ground, and at the close of the third season 
Lady Rose returned to Penbury not to 
leave it again for the gay world, and to 
find, year by year, that her father’s means 
grew small by degrees and beautifully less ; 
yet with no suspicion of the real state of 
affairs. 

The old Earl was very reticent, and 
although proud of his daughter, her beauty, 
and her accomplishments, she was never in 
his confidence. Lady Penbury was even 
less so than her daughter, and while she had 
certain personal comforts and luxuries, she 
did not concern herself as to how they were 
obtained. 

As by degrees the horses were sold, and 
the number of household servants lessened, 
she put it down to Lord Penbury’s eccentri- 
city in fancying he was poor! It was all 


imagination, due to his state of health, and 
his obstinate refusal to enter into society. 
Feeble in health, this did not affect her 
very deeply—she disliked trouble—and, in- 
dolent by nature, she was content to subside 
into an aimless life, never realising what a 
blight had fallen upon her only daughter, 
whose early womanhood was lonely, and her 
life in these latter years so widely different 
from what might have been reasonably 
expected. 

It required a great deal of tact and for- 
bearance to manage Lady Penbury when the 
blow fell. She would gladly have accepted the 
Earl’s offer, and stayed on at Penbury Castle. 
She asked helplessly where Rose meant to 
go, and how were they to live on the income 
which was so fortunately settled on her at 
her marriage. 

Amongst the very few neighbours who 
came to offer advice and sympathy was Sir 
William Henderson, who held the mortgage 
on the estate, and had been so considerate 
as never to let it be known in the neighbour- 
hood in the Earl’s lifetime, till at his death it 
could no longer be concealed. Lady Rose 
had felt comforted by Sir William’s practical 
good sense, and was ready to agree with him 
that the farther she and her mother went 
from Penbury the better. ‘I should go 
to some large watering-place in the south 
of England,” Sir William said: * Clifton, 
Bath, Leamington, or Torquay. It will 
be so easy for you to get round you a 
few friendly acquaintances, who will know 
nothing of the past, and be ready to receive 
you.” 

“J don’t want friendly acquaintances,” 
Rose said, “and I should hate to take a 
position anywhere on false pretences. I 
shall always be haunted with the miserable 
load of debts left by my poor father.” 

‘‘T should advise you, Lady Rose, to try 
to rise above what are really morbid feelings. 
You are entirely free from blame, and there 
is no man living who could cast a stone at 
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“Will you believe me?” 


you. Now,I have some relations at 
Torquay; shall I write to them and ask 
about a furnished house?” 

“You are very kind, Sir William, but I 
think I would rather be independent. I have 
thought of going somewhere with my mother 
and her maid to an hotel, and then I could 
look about for a house, or lodgings.” 

‘‘ Well, I think you should be careful ; an 
introduction from an inhabitant would be 
better for you than just taking a house 


haphazard, and, dear Lady Rose, you must 
XXV—7 


remember you are a very attractive young 
lady, and caution is necessary.” 

«‘T am seven-and-twenty,” Lady Rose said, 
with some dignity. ‘Iam nota girl to fall 
an easy prey to any one. I am fully capable 
of taking care of myself, and I am not likely 
to be taken in.” 

And as she said this there arose before her 
mind the tall figure of the artist with whom 
she had had so many pleasant sketching 
rambles and with whom she had read and 
discussed poetry and art on the moorland, 








go 


and sometimes on the terrace before the 
house, when the old Earl would come out 
and bid Mr. Mainwaring good morning, and 
her mother would send down a message of 
invitation to stay to luncheon. 

“It was, she had told herself, only friend- 
ship founded on sympathy of tastes, and 
aspirations after the beautiful in Art and 
Nature.” 

But what had been the end ? 

Had she not deceived herself and been 
deceived ? 

That crumpled letter, with its few cold 
words of goodbye, was always carried about 
with her, and read in turn with many that had 
preceded it, which breathed a very different 
tone, and might have been written by an 
acknowledged lover. 

Sir William Henderson did not press 
Lady Rose further, but begged her to let 
him know what place she decided upon, and 
asked her, as a friend, to come to him in any 
difficulty. 

Sir William was a childless widower, well 
on in his fiftieth year, but he was not insen- 
sible to Lady Rose’s attractions. As he 
rode back to his pretty, well-appointed house, 
where all its surroundings told of easy com- 
petence, he felt strangely moved to ask Lady 
Rose to accept a position there as his wife. 

“ But I should have to include the mother 
in the bargain,” was his final decision, “ and I 
don’t think I could stand the mother. Still, 
I almost think I shall put the question. I 
do feel so sorry for that poor girl. I wonder 
her father could bear to look at her when he 
knew what he was leaving behind him as a 
legacy. I daresay I was a fool to consent to 
the mortgage, but it was years ago, and I had 
no notion that the old fellow was playing 
ducks and drakes with other people’s money. 
Well, well, I will think over it. I shall not 
act hastily.” 

It was Lady Rose’s last evening in her old 
home. It had been a very tiring day. She 
had shrunk from saying her farewell to the 
people on the estate, many of whom had sent 
in their claims for various small sums—vary- 
ing in amount from ten pounds to a hundred. 
Lady Rose had, it is true, found it possible to 
pay off the greater part of these debts by the 
sale of her own and her mother’s personal 
property. But she felt she could not face 
the people who knew of her father’s dis- 
honesty in borrowing money which he never 
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repaid—had, it seemed, no intention of re- 
paying. 

‘‘ What had he done with the money?” 
was a question still unanswered. There had 
been gambling in stocks and shares and 
losses, instead of gains, but these were not 
sufficient to account for the perpetual drain 
on his resources which it was now evident 
had been the case. 

‘“‘ What did he do with the money?” was 
a constantly recurring question ; and no one 
seemed able to answer it, or, if they knew, 
were under some solemn agreement not to 
divulge it. 

Lady Rose called Lion for a last walk 
through the fir plantation and out beyond 
to the far-stretching moor, where the gables 
of the farm-house were seen, in which Mr. 
Mainwaring had lived for several months toge- 
ther, during the last two years. It was a 
sultry evening, early in July, and there was 
scarcely a breath of air stirring. Lion walked 
sedately by his mistress’s side—his red 
tongue lolling out of his mouth, and his 
breath coming thick and fast. 

“Yes, it is very hot, Lion,” Lady Rose 
said, “ let us get up on the moor ; there will 
be more air there.” 

Lion panted his assent and quickened his 
pace, till they came to a stile on the other 
side of the wood, where his mistress sat 
down to rest, and Lion stretched his full 
length at her feet, and composed himself to 
sleep. 

A wide stretch of country lay before Lady 
Rose. The heather was already beginning to 
colour the swelling mountains with a faint 
flush of lilac, the harbinger of the coming 
time, when the whole district would 
wear a robe of imperial purple. Beyond, 
far away, was a line of blue mountains, or 
hills which were duly called mountains. Ina 
cleft of the moorland, a little tarn shimmered 
in the light, and at its brink two or three 
cows were standing, with their feet in the 
shallow water at the edge. 

A path led across the moor past the tarn 
to the farm-house, from which Lady Rose 
saw a woman coming, and taking the 
narrow path though the gorse and heather 
which led to the stile. 

As she drew nearer Lion raised his head, 
pricked his ears, and gave a short growl. 

The woman paused and said ina shrill 
treble, “ I’m afraid of that dreadful dog.” 
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* You need not be afraid,” Lady Rose 
said. ‘ Lie down, Lion.” 

“ He is enough to frighten anybody out 
of their wits; he is more like a wolf than a 
dog.” 

Lady Rose made no answer to this, but, 
rising from the step of the stile, said: “ Do 
you wish to come over? 

‘‘Well, that depends. Perhaps you can give 
me the information I want.” Then, with a 
keen, questioning glance from a pair of bright 
black eyes, the woman said: “I’m looking 
for Lady Penbury, or her daughter, Lady 
Rose Penfold.” 

“JT am Lady Rose Penfold,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ What is your business ?” 

“You need not be so high and mighty, my 
dear ; my business is very particular, and you 
will find it anything but pleasant.” 

So many mines had been sprung upon 
Lady Rose during the last month, that she 
expected “the business” would be, as the 
woman said, “ anything but pleasant.” 

The intruder drew nearer, and, laying 
her hand upon Lady Rose’s arm, said in a 
voice which was almost a whisper: ‘“ My 
name is Agnes Mackenzie. I know some- 
thing which has been kept a dead secret for 
years. If I tell you, will you believe me?” 

Lady Rose instinctively shrank from the 
long brown fingers which grasped her wrist, 
and, drawing back, said: “I do not know 
what your errand may be, but, whatever it is, 
our man of business is the right person for 
you to communicate with, it, as I suppose, you 
have some claim on my late father’s estate.” 

“Claim! well that is good. I must say 
I have had claims, and I am bound to tell 
you they have been satisfied in part. Did 
you never know the late Earl, your father, 
was married long before he set eyes on your 
mother ?” 

“ No, I did not know it,” Lady Rose said. 

‘“‘ Well, it’s true, and he did what he could 
by my poor mother and her children. She 
was a poor girl working in the mill, up at 
Hawick. My Lord was in these parts 
shooting grouse, and fell in love with her, 
when he was little more than a boy. It was a 
Scotch marriage, but we have the lines, all 
safe, and it was a lawful marriage. You 
need not look so queer at me, as if you did 
not believe me.” 

Lady Rose did not speak ; it all seemed so 
incredible, so impossible. 


gt 


“‘ Well, I had better finish my story, whether 
you like to hear it or not. I was my mother’s 
eldest child. I never knew any other name 
but Roslyn, and my mother as Mrs. Roslyn. 
It is a family name amongst the Penburys, 
is it not?” 

Lady Rose bowed her head in assent. 

‘Well, when your father came into the 
title he increased our allowance on condition 
that we shipped off to Australia, and made 
my mother swear to keep the matter dark. 
What could she do, poor'thing, but promise ? 
She was a gentle, timid creature, but her 
children, me and my brother Sandy, were of 
a different sort. Somehow or other, Sandy, 
when he grew up, found out who we were. 
He was a wild, reckless fellow, and had 
married in Sydney.” 

“ Nothing would do but we must come to 
England and bully the Earl to increase our 
allowance. My poor mother had been in 
her grave many years.” 

“ How many?” Lady Rose asked, her 
white lips hardly able to frame the question. 

“ Ah! I see what you mean. My mother 
has been dead twenty-nine years, so you are 
all right ; but if the two little boys had lived 
there’d have been a case, you know, about 
legitimacy. Thank God, they were taken 
away, you may well say. Well, I married, 
but I had no children. Sandy was always 
a trouble, drinking and quarrelling and 
deserting his poor innocent little girls, and 
breaking their mother’s heart. Seven years 
ago Sandy insisted on coming to England, 
and I believe he wrung thousands out of 
the poor old Earl. Hush-money, you 
know. Sandy was a sad scamp, and died 
two years ago of hard drinking and a bad 
life. I went through more than any one can 
tell with him, and I know he was always 
threatening the poor old Earl that he would 
expose him, and prove he was his lawful 
heir, and blow up the whole affair. I 
promised these poor children’s mother to 
look after them. One is blind, the other 
a cripple, and I am a widow and must be 
helped to support them, as they can never 
work for their living. And indeed why 
should they? ‘They are the same flesh and 
blood as the young Earl, and your near 
relations. What I wish is that the allowance 
of two hundred a year made by the old 
Earl should be continued to us. It is only 
fair and just. And I have come all this way 
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to find out if the old Earl left any paper, or 
mentioned us in his will.” 

*‘ My father’s will is valueless ; it is dated 
many years ago, and there is no money 
left.” 

“ Nomoney! Idon’t believe that. There 
must be something. What can I do with 
these poor helpless children, your father’s, 
aye, and my father’s grandchildren? I hope 
you will see some way of assisting us. We 
can’t live on air. Of course, the poor old 
man did spend a lot upon Sandy, just to 
prevent the world knowing he had married 
a mill girl, But she was a good woman, 
a good Christian woman, only too meek by 
half. She ought never to have consented 
to be called anything but Mrs. Jasper Pen- 
fold. To think of it, The Honourable Mrs. 
Penfold. But, as I say, I have nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“ No,” Lady Rose said, recovering herself, 
“no, you have nothing to be ashamed of. 
I must consult our man of business and take 
advice. If your story is proved to be true, 
something shall be arranged for these poor 
children. But I do not see yet how it can 
be done. We are leaving Penbury Castle 
to-morrow.” And Lady Rose made a move- 
ment as if to go. “I must leave you now. 
There is nothing more to say.” 

“Yes, excuse me. Where is the young 
Earl ?” 

‘© In Somersetshire, I believe ; he left here 
some days ago, but he will return when we 
are gone, my poor mother and I.” 

There was a ring of infinite sadness in 
Lady Rose’s voice. Altogether she was so 
different from what her visitor had expected, 
that she could not conceal her astonishment. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I am sure I am sorry 
to have to bring such news, and you take it 
very well. I feel as if I could love you if 
you would let me. It must be hard for you, 
a lady born and bred, to know what your 
father did years ago, and had never the 
pluck to acknowledge. He paid our pas- 
sage, as I tell you, out to Australia, and 
then poor mother died and never came 
back, and he had a deal of expense and 
bother about poor Sandy, for he cost him 
thousands all told. How he kept it all so 
close, I don’t know. It was very clever of 
him, for when he came back from Sydney, 
seven years ago, he thought this bubble 
must burst.” 


“Seven years ago!” Rose thought that 
was the time when her father had settled 
into the recluse, and had avoided all inter- 
course with his few neighbours, when going 
to London for the season was finally given 
up, and a moody reserve had settled upon 
him. 

Seven years ago! and how everything had 
changed for her in that time. Yet how little 
she had dreamed of the fetters her father 
had forged for himself, which had been 
indeed a weight and a burden he had shared 
with no one, and had carried with him to 
his grave. 

“TI must see the young Earl,’ Agnes 
Mackenzie said. ‘I have something to tell 
him. Somersetshire? Do you say he lives 
in Somersetshire? ‘That’s along way off. I 
shall just stay here at the Farm, till he 
comes to the Castle. When will that 
be?” 

“TI don’t know,” Lady Rose said, “ but I 
don’t think you will gain anything by telling 
him that sad story!” 

*T don’t know about gaining anything,” 
was the reply, “ but I’ll see about it. I am 
using some of the last quarterly allowance 
the Earl sent us to come here. It won’t 
hold out very long, but the woman at the 
Farm is very kindly and honest. I have 
heard lots about you, and the numbers of 
people who lent the poor old man money. 
All the same, there was a feeling amongst 
them all that they would not tell of him, 
and went on in hopes of being paid back.” 

*¢ Every one, I mean all the smaller debts, 
will be paid. I have arranged that. Now, 
goodbye.” 

“Qne word more. In Australia, we 
came across some of the family. The Earl’s 
younger brother’s wife or widow. She had 
a queer story too, that her husband was 
older than the young Earl’s father, the Earl 
that now is. 

‘“‘ Well,” Lady Rose said, “ what has that 
to do with me?” 

“ Not with you, exactly, but there’s a son, 
a cripple, isn’t there? If this story is true, 
he ought to be Earl of Penbury. Do you 
see 2” 

“ Tt is all a fabrication,” Lady Rose said. 
“TI do not care to listen to any more. 
Your story must be confirmed before any 
steps are taken. I will see Mr. Cornish, 
our agent, and send him up to the Farm. 
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You do not suppose that we can accept all 
you say without proof?” 

“But I’ve got the proof, and, besides, 
there is a man in London who knows all 
about it. He was bribed to hold his tongue, 
but you can see him now, if you choose.” 

“‘T shall take advice, as I said, how to 
act. Good evening!” 

““Won’t you kiss me before you go? I 
should like to kiss you, for you see we are 
near of kin, aren’t we? ” 

“Tt must be proved first,” Lady Rose 
said. “I must not come to any conclusion. 
Goodbye.” And then, followed by Lion, Lady 
Rose sprang over the stile and disappeared 
down the path, now almost dark from the 
overshadowing of the sombre plumes of the 
firs. 

She walked rapidly towards the~house, 
but turning off before she reached the back 
entrance, she opened another gate and fol- 
lowed a path through the plantation till she 
came in sight of a small gabled house, where 
Mr. Cornish lived. 

The lamp was lighted in his study and 
the blind was not drawn down, so that Lady 
Rose could see his grey head bowed over 
a mass of papers and heavy account-books, 
with the pen in his hand as he was dotting 
up a long line of figures. 

The sound of Lady Rose’s footsteps made 
Mr. Cornish look up. He started to his feet 
and came to the porch, exclaiming, 

‘“*My dear young lady, what brings you 
here? Come in, come in; let me call my 
wife. You look Come in.” 

‘No, no,” Lady Rose said, “call no one. 
I want to speak to you alone, quite alone.” 

Mr. Cornish hastily cleared an old leather- 
covered arm-chair of some books and a pile 
of old letters ; Lady Rose sank into it. 

‘“‘Tsittrue? Can it be true ? ” she asked, 
when she had briefly told the particulars of 
her interview with Agnes Mackenzie. 

“Ts it true? Oh! Mr. Cornish, I 
would give all I have in the world if I could 
believe it is not true.” 

The old agent was silent. How he wished 
he could answer her question, and express 
his belief that the whole story was false. 
But for years the old man had had his 
suspicions, had often been on the brink of 
having them confirmed, and yet never had 
come at the truth, because he shrank from 
acquainting his master with his fears. 





*¢T will see this woman,” he said, “ and 
communicate with Mr. Pearson at once. I 
will do my best to clear up this mystery, 
but the drain on my _ Lord’s resources 
explains much. 

‘“‘ After all, everything must be proved, 
and we will leave no stone unturned to do 
so. It may be that this woman’s case will 
break down, and without proof it must break 
down. Let us hope for the best.” 

“Mr. Cornish,” Lady Rose said, “ why, 
why am I troubled like this? I would change 
places to-morrow with any happy country 
girl, who has no dark shadows over her life, 
like mine, by the sense of shame, the 
shame of one’s own father! Why is it?” 

Mr. Cornish was a simple-hearted, God- 
fearing man. He held fast the faith which 
can grasp with a firm hand the certainty of 
an all-pervading love, that rules the world, 
and is sufficient for its needs. 

‘‘ Dear Lady Rose,” he said, his voice 
shaken with emotion. ‘We cannot answer 
the question of why such sorrows as yours 
are sent us. We can only accept them as 
from the hand of an infinitely wise Father, 
who pities us when He sends them, and 
can bring good out of what seems evil. I 
have proved it, my dear; I know it to be 
true. Take heart, and trust to God to 
bring good for you out of this trouble.” 

‘‘ How can that be?” Lady Rose asked. 
«“ How can the sins of a father bring anything 
but sorrow on his children? And I loved 
my father. I loved him, and till this cloud 
settled over his last days I was proud of 
him—and now!” 

‘‘T know it is a great mystery,’’ Mr. Cor- 
nish said. “I wish there was some one 
more fitted to help you to bear this trouble 
than Iam; Mr. Beresford, the Vicar.” 

“Don’t speak of him,” Lady Rose said, 
impatiently, ‘his platitudes drive me wild ; 
besides, what does he know about me ? I did 
not care for a word he said, and I hate his 
perfunctory manner of what is called con- 
solation. Consolation indeed! It is poor 
consolation to be told everything is for the 
best ; and I don’t believe in him. He just 
rattles off the prayers and a cut-and-dried 
sermon every Sunday, and thinks that is do- 
ing his duty.” 

“ Well, well, we won’t speak of him ; for 
myself I am content with the prayers and 
the lessons. Nothing can spoil them, and I 
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am sure of late I have felt every time I use 
it that the Litany has a word for every 
heart.” 

“ T wish I were like you,” Lady Rose said, 
“but it is no use pretending thatI am. I 
only feel a keen sense of injustice, suffering 
as I do, and shall have to suffer to the end 
of my life.” 

Infinite pity filled the good man’s heart 
for the daughter of his old master. 

“1 can but pray for her,” he thought, as, 
after walking with her to the end of the 
plantation, he turned sorrowfully back to his 
own home. “I can but pray for her. True ? 
Yes, I believe it is true; it throws light on 
what has been a mystery. The poor old 
Earl’s fractiousness and anger, if I ventured 
to ask whether it would not be well to get 
some competent person, more competent 
than myself, to look into his affairs.” He 
resented what he called interference, and 
swore at me, once -when I asked if he were 
sure that man in London, to whom he 
addressed many letters was trustworthy. I 
never dare mention him again, but I suspect 
it is the very man which this woman speaks 
of as transmitting moneys to her. I must see 
her to-morrow; we can tell her the Countess 
and Lady Rose are gone: they start early, so 
much the better—so much the better, poor 
things ! ” 


CHAPTER IV 
MANCEUVRES 


‘* Linger, we may in the glorious weather, 
Till our steps cross the tiny strand, 
So narrow, in sooth, that still together 
On either bank we go hand in hand.” 
JEAN INGELOwW. 


‘© So you are really going to Normandy for 
sketching this year, Mr. Mainwaring?” Janet 
Penfold said, as she was resting after a rather 
stiff game of tennis, in which Mr. Mainwar- 
ing and herself had been winners. 

“ Yes, but I am in no particular hurry to 
start. I find Little Monkton rather more 
attractive than usual this summer.” 

Janet laughed. ‘“ That is a doubtful com- 
pliment, isn’t it? It implies that it has been 
wanting in attraction in past years!” 

“Past years! Well you were in the school- 
room till two years ago, and thus there was 
a reason why the attractions then were not so 
irresistible.” 

“ Three years, please. You are thinking 


of Marcia ; she only came out two years ago, 
but we never saw anything of you till this 
summer. You were always in the north, 
somewhere, but even Mrs. Selworthy, who 


ferrets out everything, failed to find out your 


exact position in the map.” 


“It was kind of her to take so much in- | 


terest about me.” 

“‘ She takes an interest in everything, and 
every one’s concerns, so don’t be too much 
flattered. Oh dear! she is tiresome, and I 
do believe she is bearing down on us in that 
new gown which she wears as if it were brand 
new. She always looks conscious of a gown 
or bonnet, and thinks every one is looking at 
her. Oh! she has stopped halfway, and that 
is right. Of all the people in the world I pity 
Mr. Selworthy and dear little Hessie. How 
is it mothers are so different from their 
daughters—either superior to them, like our 
little mother, or inferior to them, like Mrs. 
Selworthy? Look! she has caught poor 
Geoffrey. We can’t get into calling him Pen- 
bury, as we ought. She is calling him “ My 
Lord,” I know, and he does so hate to have 
it thrown at him like that. He is going 
away again to-morrow to Penbury Castle, 
and I think something is worrying him. He 
promised to take us with him next time, but 
he says we must wait for the present. It is 
such an out-of-the-world place, ten miles 
from a station and surrounded with fir-trees, 
and great desolate moors. I am so curious to 
see our cousin Lady Rose. As my father and 
Uncle Jasper had a quarrel about something 
ages ago, we have never had anything to do 
with Penbury, and Uncle Jasper and Rose 
have been no more to us than strangers.” 

Mr. Mainwaring listened to Janet’s flow 
of talk—it could hardly be called conversa- 
tion—with a somewhat distrait air. He was 
thinking how well he had succeeded in keep- 
ing from the world of Little Monkton any 
hint of his “ happy hunting ground” for the 
last two years. His vagrant tendencies had 
been too common to cause any remark. His 
mother, Lady Mainwaring, the widow of a 
K.C.B. who had been knighted in recogni- 
tion of his services in one of the Colonies— 
was a pompous old lady who stood upon her 
dignities in the neighbourhood, and _ was 
pleased to patronise such people as Mrs. 
Selworthy and Mrs. Walker, the wife of the 
doctor who had settled in Little Monkton a 
few years before that time. Lady Main- 
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waring did not patronise the Penfolds, but 
took care to let every one know she was on 
the same social level. For surely the widow 
of a wealthy knight might hold her own 
against a family with a poor earldom in pro- 
spective—which was now no longer in pro- 
spective, but a present reality. 

Miss Mainwaring was a bold rider, and 
affected the loud vices which some young 
women think appropriate with stiff collars, 
neckties, and gold breast-pins. She was 
handsome, with dark eyes and a well-cut 
profile, but there was the want of womanly 
gentleness and sweetness, for which no mere 
beauty of outline can atone. 

As it often happens in a section of society, 
whether in town or country, there are to be 
found one or two people who, by perfect suc- 
cess of aim and a high sense of duty, make 
their influence felt more by what they are 
than by what they say. 

Such a man was Mr. Selworthy He held 
a somewhat difficult position—the working 
bee in the parish, the head of which was a 
Canon residentiary of a cathedral not many 
miles distant, and who held the living of 
Little Monkton on easy terms. 

Every summer, during July and the two 
following months, Canon Barlow left the 
parish to the care of his curate, to take up his 
residence in the Close of Fountains. Every 
autumn he required change abroad, and 
when at the Rectory he was very much 
occupied in literary work, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the sifting of old records 
and county family pedigrees, of. which one 
volume had been published, and more were 
to come. 

Thus Mr. Selworthy had the working of 
the parish very much in his own hands, and 
it is only fair to Canon Barlow to say he 
was quite content that it should be so. He 
made no objections to anything his curate 
proposed, and he used to tell his friends he 
could leave his parish with perfect confidence 
to Selworthy. And he took it for granted 
that he was quite as much contented as him- 
self with their mutual position. 

“Selworthy is such a good fellow,” he would 
say—* not intellectual, but thorough ; and 
he is so much attached to the place, I don’t 
think he would leave it, even for a small 
living. He has all the advantages and none 
of the anxiety which must press upon a man 
with a limited income and the cares of a 
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parish on his shoulders. I know that by 
experience ! ” 

Mr. Selworthy never withdrew himself 
from social gatherings ; he was on the lawn 
of Hazeldine this afternoon, with a pleasant 
word and a smile for every one. But he wasa 
keener observer of what was passing around 
him than any one guessed, and he did not 
fail to notice that little Hessie seemed ill at 
ease, and that there was a cloud on her sweet 
face. She had kept very much in the back- 
ground, and instead of playing tennis with 
her accustomed zest, had retired to the court 
now devoted to croquet, with a pair of elderly 
ladies and a tall awkward boy, who was only 
too glad to be a partner with Hessie in the 
game. 

Presently Mrs. Selworthy, who had been 
talking in a distrait manner to Mr. Walker, 
came rustling up to the croquet-ground : 

‘¢ Hessie,” she called, in a much louder 
voice than Hessie liked. ‘ When will this 
game be over?” 

“ Not yet, mother.” Then to her partner : 
‘“‘ Yes, take two off blue, that’s right.” 

“ Hessie, I want to speak to you; come 
here a moment.” 

Hessie came to the bank on which her 
mother stood, and Mrs. Selworthy said : 

‘Why don’t you keep near the tennis 
court? I heard Lord Penbury asking for 
you to play in his set. You are so pro- 
voking.” 

“I can’t play two games at once, mother. 
I promised Miss Sampson to play with her.” 

“‘ Miss Sampson, indeed!” Mrs. Selworthy 
said angrily, as Hessie tripped back to her 
place by the third hoop and gave her mallet 
a sharp swing that hit the blue ball her part- 
ner had missed, with admirable results. 

Mrs. Selworthy was retreating discomfited 
when her brother-in-law came up. 

‘‘T am going now,” he said. ‘I suppose 
you and Hessie will like to stay longer— 
don’t hasten.” 

“Indeed, I don’t want to stay any longer; 
it is too annoying to see Hessie playing 
croquet with old fogies instead of tennis with 
the young people.” 

‘‘One of her partners is young enough, 
surely,” Mr. Selworthy said quietly—*per- 
haps you think a little too young.” 

“ To play croquet with that stupid hobble- 
de-hoy when the Earl was waiting for her to 
make up a tennis set. It is too provoking. 
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So you are really going to Normandy for sketching this year” 


In that pretty new frock too, which suits her 
so well.” 

There was no denying so obvious a fact. 
Hessie looked very charming in her blue 
frock, relieved with white at the cuffs and 
throat, and a pretty white straw hat trimmed 
with a very good imitation of hare-bells. A 
bunch nestled under her hat against her 
hair, and she wore a knot of them in her 
waistband. 

When Hessie saw her uncle she nodded 
and smiled at him, and he returned the salu- 
tation by a wave of his hand as he turned 
away. He had scarcely disappeared when 
Lord Penbury and Mrs. Walker came on the 
scene. 

“‘ Miss Selworthy,” the Earl said, “ would 
you mind giving up your mallet to Mrs. 
Walker? She wants a game of croquet and 
declines tennis.” 

“ T should think so, my Lord. I am much 
too old for tennis, but I renew my youthful 
days with croquet. I wonder you don’t play, 
Mrs. Selworthy.” 

“Qh, no! I leave all games to young 
people’ Mrs. Selworthy said, watching Lord 


Penbury as he leaped down the bank, and 
going up to Hessie said something to her 
which brought the most vivid rose-colour to 
her face. 

“ Come. 
waiting.” 

He scarcely waited for an answer, but 
taking the mallet from Hessie’s hand, he said 
in his pleasant, frank way to the Miss Samp- 
sons: “I am sure you will forgive me for 
taking Miss Selworthy away. We can’t make 
up a tennis set without her. 

“Oh! don’t mention it, Mr. Penfold— 
Lord Penbury, I should say. There is no 
chance of winning against Hessie,” she 
added, with a giggle. ‘ Mrs. Walker won’t 
be such a formidable opponent.” 

“Qh, dear, no! I miss a ball as often as 
I hit it,” Mrs. Walker said, “ but I am quite 
ready to do my best, and I hope every one 
will be satisfied.” She said this with a signifi- 
cant nod of her heavily-feathered hat, as 
Hessie walked away with Lord Penbury. 

Mrs. Selworthy, though swelling with satis- 
faction, which she tried to conceal, did not 
immediately follow her daughter, but, pro- 


I want you. We have a set 
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fessing to be anxious to see how Mrs. Walker 
played, seated herself on a bench, and looked 
down on the quartette, who did not play with 
much zest. 

“1 think I am very obliging,” Mrs. Walker 
said to her partner, in a voice which was in- 
tended to reach Mrs. Selworthy’s ears. ‘“ But 
I am not so dense as some may think. I 
can see through most people, though in this 
case it did not require much discernment to 
discover which way the wind blew!” 

Alittle laugh finishe d 
this speech, and Mrs. 
Selworthy got up and 
left her seat, not wish- 
ing to hear more. 

“T am going away 
again to-morrow,” Lord 
Penbury said to Hessie, 
as they walked towards 
the tennis ground. “ It 
would have been hard 
lines on me if I had 
not had a word with 
you, little bluebell — 
or hare-bell—which is 
it?” 

Hessie rallied and 
said: “You are going 
to your Lady Rose. 
That will be far better 
than staying here.” 

“Will it? And as 
it happens, I am not 
going to my Lady Rose, 
as you call her. The 
old Castle is bereft of 
I have 
to see some one rather 
less agreeable. The 
whole thing is a bother, 
and I am deadly sick of 
it. But let us be happy 
while we may. And 
when the game is Over 
don’t run off; let me 
get you an ice, and we 
will enjoy ourselves 
under the shadow of 
the old tulip-tree be- 
fore you go away—or 
stay to dinner, won’t 
you?” 

“ No — oh! no!” 
Hessie said, her colour 





rising again, ‘‘ make haste, they will be wait- 
ing.” 

Yes, they were waiting, and Miss Main- 
waring had just declared her intention of 
‘cutting it” when Lord Penbury and Hessie 
came in sight. 

“Do come, Penbury,” Marcia said; “they 
are so tired of waiting.” So they took their 
places, Miss Mainwaring with Lord Penbury 
—Hessie with Mr. Mainwaring. 

All four were good players, and the result 


‘*Give me one of those carnations ” 
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was watched by those interested in the 
game ; Mr. Mainwaring and Hessie were the 
winners, and he took her off at once to get 
an ice, saying, 

“ Penbury did not play as well as usual. 
He doesn’t seem the happier for what most 
people would call a stroke of good fortune. 
Are you not curious to see Penbury Castle, 
Miss Selworthy? ” 

* No, and it is very unlikely that I ever 
shall see it,” she replied. 

“Tsit? I should have thought it was very 
likely. There is a fair lady in the question 
I hear, a Lady Rose, so Penbury’s sister tells 
me—though I am only taking it for granted 
she is fair, by the way.” 

Poor little Hessie, though altogether un- 
conscious that Mr. Mainwaring had good 
reason to know everything about Penbury, 
felt an instinctive shrinking from him which 
she could hardly have explained. 

“T am rather tired,” she said presently, 
when she had finished her ice. “I think I 
must find mother, and bid Janet and Marcia 
goodbye.” 

The gardens were rapidly thinning now, 
and Mrs. Penfold was standing on the ter- 
race by the drawing-room window, receiving 
her guests’ adieux, with their assurances 
that it had been a most delightful after- 
noon. 

Miss Mainwaring had taken care to keep 
Lord Penbury to her side, and her face wore 
a look of triumph as she saw Hessie bidding 
her goodbye, and following her mother from 
the garden. 

** Had you a good set of tennis, Hessie ?” 
Mrs. Selworthy asked. 

“Yes ; we won.” 

“ ] think it is a great mistake that you get 
away from the Penfolds as you do, hiding 
in that croquet court, where no one could 
see you.” 

“T was not hiding, mother. I like 
croquet, and when it is hot it is much better 
to play it than tennis.” 

“Oh! well, you know what I mean, and, 
I can tell you, you are very foolish, and it 
is very unkind to me, when you think of the 
trouble I took to get this pretty costume for 
you.” 

Hessie was silent ; there seemed nothing 
to be gained by defending herself to her 
mother. 

That evening. Hessie was in the garden 


tying up some carnations, when the’ click of 
the gate made her look round, and Lord 
Penbury came in. Hessie had exchanged 
her pretty blue frock for a plain white one 
which had seen some service, and was guilt- 
less of the large sleeves, which showed its 
date to be some time back. It made her 
look, as she stood with two of the deep red 
carnations in her hand, more child-like than 
ever. 

“ Why did you run off this afternoon and 
never bid me goodbye, Hessie? What has 
come over you, lately? You will scarcely 
speak to me.” 

“J always speak when I am spoken to,” 
Hessie said, trying to avoid the question. 

“You don’t do as you are bid then,” 
Lord Penbury said, “for if you did, you 
would have stayed to dinner, and you would 
not have gone off with Mainwaring to get an 
ice, when I told you to wait for me. Iam 
going away, Hessie, to-morrow, and have 
troublesome business to get through. I 
shall have to live by myself in that dreary 
old Castle, and have no one to speak to. 
You might be sorry for me.” 

“ Sorry!” Hessie said. Why, every one 
thinks you ought to be very glad. You are 
a great man now, and every one will be 
proud to know you, and you will soon think 
Penbury Castle far more delightful than 
Hazeldine. I don’t think I must stand here 
talking any longer. It is getting quite chilly 
after the heat ; so goodbye.” 

Her tone was so quiet and her manner 
so free from any sign of real feeling, that 
Lord Penbury was deceived. “She is as 
child-like as she looks. I wonder if she has 
any heart.” Then aloud, he said, “ Well, 
goodbye. Give me one of those carnations, 
won’t you ?” 

She put both into his hand, and then she 
turned, and her white dress glimmered for a 
moment in the dusk of the summer evening, 
and disappeared under the honeysuckled 
porch. Hessie went straight upstairs to her 
own little room, and, flinging herself on her 
bed, she cried long and bitterly. 

“No one shall ever say,” she said, between 
her sobs, “ that I forget the great difference 
between me and him. No one shall ever 
say that I wanted him to—to———” 

She could not frame the words even in 
thought, and her burning cheeks were wet 
with tears. 














COLLEGE LIFE FOR WOMEN 


By EDITH AITKEN 


* O you candidly think it a place 
that a careful father may send 
his daughter to?” The place 
in question was Girton, the in- 

quirer a fine intelligent specimen of the pro- 

vincial manufacturer. His face was anxious, 

his tone almost pathetic. He made me feel a 

responsibility as to what I should say. But 

I said it boldly. ‘It is a good place. She 

will be very happy there. And afterwards ? 

—it will not solve the problem of life for her, 

but I honestly believe it will help and not 

hinder.” So she went to Girton. She had 

a very good time there. And I do not think 

that they have ever regretted it. 

In the first place it is a very pleasant life. 
The girls who do not take to it are rare 
exceptions. Of course, in giving any general 
account one is met by the difficulty that 
there are now so many colleges. Must I 
try to reproduce the classic associations of 
Girton, and to picture its innumerable chim- 
ney pots surrounded by the trees which are 
to make its retirement absolute when they 
grow up? Or shall I introduce you into 
the busy eddies of Newnham life, in whose 
philosophical and scientific atmosphere each 
newest development of modern thought is 
tried and debated under the influence of 
Queen Anne architecture and abundant 
white paint? Or shall we seek the sister 
university, where, at Lady Margaret Hall, 
learning is combined with the Oxford High 
Church tradition, and, at Somerville, with a 
certain touch of the dilettante in art and 
literature? Then there are the London 
colleges—Holloway, Bedford College, and 
what is usually known as Byng Place, though 
I suppose it should be called the “ Hall of 
Residence for women students attending 
University College,” if the name were not 
much too forbidding to make one willing to 
take the necessary trouble. And one must 
not forget all the provincial colleges—Bangor, 
Aberystwith, Edinburgh, and the rest. I think, 
however, that there is no doubt that, just 
as English university life for men is most 
characteristic at Oxford and Cambridge, so 
callege life for women is at its best and 


most typical at the colleges which have 
attached themselves to these universities in 
whose traditions and associations they to a 
considerable extent share. 

The life at Girton, Newnham, Lady Mar- 
garet and Somerville, in spite of well-marked 
idiosyncrasies indicated above, is in the 
main very similar. Every student has her 
own room or rooms, in which, if she so 
please, she can be entirely undisturbed, and 
almost absolutely independent, private, and 
solitary ; while all meals except tea are taken 
in common in the big dining-ball which 
each college possesses. This happy balance 
of life in private and life in common is one 
of the main secrets of the comfort and 
intellectual economy of college life. Emerson 
says that the two great benefits of a college 
course are—first, that you do not afterwards 
regret that you did not have it ; and secondly, 
that at college you have a fire to yourself; 
and if this is the experience of a man, how 
much more emphatically is it a rare privilege 
to a woman, accustomed nearly always to 
constant interruption, often sharing her bed- 
room with a sister who may or may not be 
congenial, and nearly always obliged to work 
in a sitting-room used by the rest of the 
family. A room and a fire to herself will 
often make all the difference to a student. 
On the other hand, while a solitary student 
living in lodgings can secure these, she 
must pay the penalty when her work is 
done, dine off an eternal mutton-chop, and 
amuse herself in her hours of relaxation with 
her own thoughts. She is driven to over- 
work for lack of anything else in which to 
interest herself. At college people seldom 
overwork except by letting distractions and’ 
diversions crowd real work into the night. 

One is generally aroused at college by 
the maid coming in to attend to this sacred 
individual hearth on which the worship of 
the goddess of Wisdom so largely depends. 
The virtuous arise speedily when once its 
flames ascend, and tub and dress in time 
to obey the clanging of the prayer bell. 
Prayers are read by the mistress in the 
library, Lady Margaret being the only college 
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which possesses a chapel. Attendance at 
prayers is of course voluntary. Hot break- 
fast is brought into the dining-hall at 8.15 
and again at 8.30. Students sit where they 
please except at the high table which is 
reserved for the mistress and dons. The 
dining-hall is big and sunny, with long 
windows opening on to the gardens and 
lawns, and breakfast is generally a pleasant 
gossiping meal to those who get up in time, 
followed by a stroll round the garden with 
one’s bosom friend. As nine strikes the 
maids stream in and clear everything away 
from the last desperate rush of late comers 
clutching teapots and cold eggs just before 
these disappear. 

Most people work, with more or less 
diligence, from 9 till 12.30 or 1, knowing 
that this is the chief opportunity for solid 
work. As the college song has it to the 
tune of John Peel: 


‘‘Tempt not me from my work in the morning.” 


Unfortunately, especially for science and 
history people, lectures interrupt a good 
deal. Lunch is laid in the dining-room 
from 12 till 3 and after this the sweet girl 
graduate prepares herself ‘ to ride or row or 
run” as opportunity best serves. Somer- 
ville and Lady Margaret each have a boat 
on the river, but Cambridge tradition and 
the state of the Cam as a “more or less 
diluted sewer ” having militated against this 
at Cambridge, tennis, hockey, and of late 
golf, are the great amusements at Newnham 
and Girton. 

This regular and well-organised exercise 
amongst companions of fairly equal physical 
powers is a second advantage which women 
hardly ever get anywhere but at college. 
Such games are a totally different thing 
from the foolish dawdling play of most 
tennis clubs and parties, and becomes a 
source of very real pleasure. People improve 
wonderfully in their play, and there is great 
periodic éxcitement about the matches for 
the college badges and against Newnham, 
more somehow than in the inter-university 
match, when once a year Newnham and Gir- 
ton play side by side against Somerville and 
Lady Margaret, the sister colleges being 
naturally the dearest rivals. 

The ewig’ weibliche cannot dispense with 
afternoon tea, which is brought round even 
into the laboratory and lecture-rooms, but 
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unless visitors happen to be present, this is 
soon disposed of, and people settle down to 
another spell of work till dinner, the only 
meal at which every one meets. The dining- 
hall is full then even to crowding, and one 
has the privilege of hearing the peculiar hum 
made by some hundred-odd young ladies, all 
talking together. Many are the attempts to 
put down “ shop,” but their repetition serves 
to show their imperfect efficacy. Dinner is 
disposed of well within the half-hour, and 
the college streams out on diverse interests 
bent. This is the time for formal calls and 
for meetings of the thousand and one socie- 
ties with which a college always swarms— 
Debating, Amateur Dramatic, Yellowback, 
Browning, Philosophical, Bible, &c. Indus- 
trious students get in another hour or two 
of work before the tea-trays arrive at nine, 
and with them the time for sociability, each 
guest arriving with her own tea-tray. Fast 
and furious grows the laughter where some 
group of old schoolfellows is collected; faster 
and more furious the fun where a little clique 
or family of second-year students relaxes 
itself. By the way, why are second year 
students always the most rowdy? More 
serious people, discussing William Watson 
or the nature of free will in select little twos 
or threes, are inclined to resent all this, but 
one must bear in mind that the average age 
of the college is under rather than over 
twenty. Lights are put out in the corridors 
at ten, but students may, and do burn the 
midnight oil, not always for purposes of 
study. Generally the last sound of a “ well- 
contented day” is that made by some late 
gossip stumbling on her way down the dark 
corridor over boots and water-cans. 

So much for life in the College. Now for 
the extent to which students share in the 
general university life. Well, not so much 
as one might expect. They have no rights 
in Cambridge except to be examined, and 
are on the footing of any other visitors. Yet 
even this informal connection with the 
university adds greatly to the width and 
dignity of college life and prevents it from 
forming a mere little world of its own. 
The historical associations and touch of the 
picturesque are greatly prized. Then, again, 
even a distant connection with real leaders 
of thought and research makes all the differ- 
ence in the standard of work, and in the 
tone adopted towards work. The undeniably 
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great affect their whole surroundings, as the 
snow peaks influence an Alpine climate, 
giving it a peculiarly rarified and exhilarating 
quality of its own. It depends chiefly on 
a student’s own connections how far she has 
the opportunity of sharing in the social life 
of the University. On the whole, work and 
play within the college are very engrossing. 
The college authorities do not encourage 
much going out, and some of the regulations, 
simple enough, and hardly noticed as a rule, 
like the requirement to sign the roll three 
times a day, would soon put a stop to irre- 
gularities if such were attempted. Hitherto 
the desire has, however, certainly been to 
work, and not to frivol. On the other hand, 
an early introduction into thoughtful and 
cultivated society is obviously of great ad- 
vantage to raw schoolgirls coming up from 
all sorts and conditions of homes. r 

The religious influences of the university 
are those which chiefly affect the women’s 
colleges, for though in this respect they vary 
considerably in their tone and habit, on the 
whole the students are left to exercise their 
own discretion almost entirely in religious 
matters. 

I think it is evident that the life I have 
been briefly sketching affords an oppor- 
tunity like no other for self-development un- 
complicated by the demands of the family, 
and independent of relations to the other 
sex. Of course, I do not mean that any 
individual can ever be unaffected by relations 
to her family or uninfluenced by men, but so 
far as college life itself goes this is very much 
the case. A student in her own room, almost 
absolutely free as to the disposal of her hours, 
is, for the time being, independent of family 
claims. Her own chosen work is her main, 
almost her only duty. Her friends and 
pleasures lie close at hand, attainable with 
the minimum of trouble and delay. And 
with college life, men, as men, have nothing to 
do. Of course most of the lecturers are men, 
many of them young, but this is less a dis- 
turbing element than might be supposed. 
There is something wonderfully unemotional 
about a class, and the intellectual interest is 
a great antiseptic. While, on the other side, 
one remembers Mr. Gilead P. Beck’s experi- 
ence about “gels”: ‘ When you’ve kep’ 
school you feel to know them, and then you 
don’t yearn after them so much.” The in- 
terests of the college life, its internal politics, 


its amusements, its ambitions, are inde- 
pendent of men, and if students have other 
interests, they are outside of and interfere 
with the college life pure and simple. That of 
the men in their own colleges, and of the girls 
in theirs, is absolutely distinct. The students 
meet, when they do meet, in society on an 
entirely extra-collegiate footing. Whether 
this is ideal or no may be open to question. 
But at least such a state of affairs secures for 
women a period of leisure from emotion 
which is hardly possible otherwise. It is 
almost pathetic how they cherish the re- 
membrance of their college days, and cling 
to fragments of it such as they are able to 
revive afterwards. 

And now we come to the main question. 
Granted that college life is pleasant, and an 
opportunity for women to develop them- 
selves physically and mentally, is this develop- 
ment advisable and in a right direction ? 
Does it prepare a woman for her part in the 
ordinary life of the world? It is all very 
well to pass triposes, and very wonderful how 
they manage to do it, but what does it lead 
to? 

‘* And what good came of it at last?” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

** I’m sure I cannot tell,”’ said he, 
‘* But ’twas a famous victory.” 


is as far as some people seem to have got, 
but we cannot leave the matter there. What 
about these girls who have been to college? 
What are they like afterwards? What 
becomes of them? How do they get on in 
the world? Do they marry? If so, do they 
make good wives and mothers? If not, do 
they lead more satisfactory lives than other 
single women ? 

People are willing enough to give hypo- 
thetical answers to all these questions, but 
real answers founded on facts are only par- 
tially attainable as yet. The experiment is 
not finished, and its results are complicated 
in a variety of ways even where the informa- 
tion is attainable. Remember it is little over 
twenty years since the very first bit of Girton 
was built, and the tiny band of students from 
Hitchin camped out in it while it was yet 
half-finished, barricading themselves in with 
boards in the gap where the front door was 
going to be. 

Are there any noticeable characteristics of 
college women as a class ? 

It is difficult to generalise fairly, but I think 
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there are some. To begin with, they are not 
fashionable. Colleges are not recruited from 
smart society, it is true, but still I think the 
tendency is to make the girls try to get at 
first principles and to apply them logically, 
and this is fatal to smartness. Allied to this 
is the attempt to be hygienic, and as a part 
of that attempt the love of outdoor exercise 
and of lots of fresh air. The college maiden 
is therefore rather stalwart, big-waisted, and 
inclined to be baggy as to raiment. Some 
people say she is untidy, and it is true she 
is not much given to curling her hair, so that 
in the high winds she loves it does get rather 
blown about. She is nearly always full of 
plans. As a rule she teaches. Often she 
has to do so, for she comes generally from a 
comparatively poor professional home, where 
the expense of her college course could only 
have been borne as a provision for the future. 
But often, and it is rather a pity, she teaches 
because she wants to do something, and it 
is so difficult for women to do anything but 
teach. Curiously enough she is seldom one 
of your very advanced young women; they 
have generally found college too slow and dull 
a road into public life, politics and so forth. 
Is she an attractive woman? She has her 
vogue, but it is limited. She is devoted to 
her old college friends, and spends most of 
her leisure with them. When she meets a 
man she likes, she is-rather inclined to treat 
him as she would a college friend, and to 
talk to him about what she really cares for, 
books, and even perhaps her work. Some 
men like this, but not by any means all. She 
is rather deficient in small talk, and finds it 
difficult to get on smoothly with people she 
does not like. She is inclined to undertake 
more than any human being can get through 
properly, and then her manners and punc- 
tuality suffer. Does she marry as a rule? 
Mrs. Sidgwick has tried to collect statistics 
on which to found a comparison between her 
and her sisters who have not been to college. 
These seem to show, as might have been 
expected, that she marries rather later in life. 
The number of those who subsequently 
return to the Universities as wives of dons 
is surprisingly large, considering that engage- 
ments to undergraduates, while at college, are 
extremely rare. 

Delaying the whole question of marriage 
three or four years must, I think, lessen, the 
probabilities of a girl eventually marrying, for 
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this alone would reduce the number of pos- 
sible marriages. On the one hand, a fresh 
young girl hasacharm unlike any other, and 
there is a considerable class of men to whom 
this appeals more than anything else. On 
the other, a thoughtful young woman of over 
twenty, with alternative interests in life, is sure 
to be vastly more critical of men than an 
inexperienced school girl. Marriage is lifted 
to a higher plane, and makes demands” to 
which a smaller number of people are equal. 
But with regard to the chances of ultimate 
marriage it must be remembered that the 
charm of sweet seventeen is necessarily 
evanescent in any case, and that when once 
the “ first, wild, careless rapture ” is over, the 
young woman, who at twenty may have seemed 
overweighted and absent beside a more viva- 
ciously empty-headed friend, at twenty-seven 
may have a grip of life and of herself, and a 
freshness of interest, of which the other now 
sadly feels the need. In any case, if the 
quality of marriage is improved by giving 
women greater opportunities of self-develop- 
ment, I do not think we need worry if it is 
delayed, or even in some cases prevented, for 
the marriages thus prevented would have 
been little worth having. 

At the same time I feel that there is some 
danger of taking too narrow a view from the 
other side. College and university must not 
be allowed to loom so large as to shut out 
our view of the world of which they form but 
a part. Who does not know the prig male 
and, alas, sometimes female; to whom uni- 
versity shibboleths seem a sufficient criticism 
of the universe. And it is possible that the 
very opportunities of college, if wrongly 
viewed and used, may only tend to make a 
girl selfish, inclined to over-value intellect 
and the importance of her own work, and to 
despise the great mass of mechanical and 
apparently trifling work on which happiness 
and comfort yet chiefly depend. If so, dis- 
appointment must follow. Greek prose will 
not make up for bad housekeeping to a hus- 
band with a limited income, nor the higher 
mathematics for inability to be an efficient 
nurse to a sick mother. And to any one who 
takes a comprehensive view of life, gracious 
manners and pleasant looks are as essential 
to “the perfect woman nobly planned,” as 
even ‘the reason firm,” and the rest. A 
man’s intellect is only part of his nature, and 
this is even more true of a woman. I bel eve 
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myself that very few women are fitted for ex- 
treme specialisation, not because they are not 
capable of it, but because they would have to 
give up so much more than a man, that they 
would not be happy init. It is consequently a 
question whether the work of women at col- 
lege should be greatly specialised, except for 
those who have very markedly specialised 
tastes and aptitudes. Yet at the same time 
the work must be of a sufficiently high class 
to give a really liberal education. A man’s 
college work is not supposed to be a direct 
preparation for his profession. For instance, 
the mathematical tripos prepares a thousand 
men for the church and the bar and every 
likely and unlikely profession for one who 
becomes a professed mathematician. A liberal 
education is supposed to be a preparation for 
anything, and I believe that for woman too it 
forms a solid basis on which she can build as 
occasion serves. If she has a genuine voca- 
tion for some special branch of work, let her 
go on and prosper! If she does not marry, 


she has a trained intelligence to enable her 
to render her life useful to others and inter- 
esting to herself. She can command respect 
and find her own place. And surely those 
who marry, and have the first opportunity of 
dealing with the minds of children, need 
something more than rule of thumb to guide 
them. 

The children of college mothers? Most 
of them are babies yet. ‘The experiment is 
still a-doing. But I believe in heredity, and 
the influences in which a child assimilates, 
as if by magic, from its unconscious parents 
even before it has learned to lisp, and though 
you may easily have too much of a_ bad 
method, you may as easily have too little of 
a good one. I think we may await the 
growing up of the college children with con- 
fidence as well as curiosity, if only it is not 
forgotten that college is a means to an end, 
and should lead not merely to a tripos, but 
to a well-balanced life, and to the fulfilment 
of a vocation. 





A SUNDAY MORNING AT THE CITY TEMPLE 
By GEORGE T. BROWN 


MONG London churches of more 

than denominational fame, the City 

Temple takes one of the foremost 

places, and now that Liddon and 

‘Spurgeon have passed into “the great 

silence,” there is no preacher left to us equal 

in force and originality to its minister, the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 

The personality of Dr. Parker is doubt- 
less the strongest attraction for the crowd of 
strangers who mingle with the regular con- 
gregation at every service, but to many, and 
notably to the thousands of Americans— 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers—who 
yearly visit our shores, the church is histori- 
cally interesting as the oldest Independent 


-or Congregational church in London. 


The Church was founded in 1640 by the 
celebrated Dr. Thomas Goodwin, chaplain 
to Oliver Cromwell, in Anchor Lane, Thames 
Street. In the course of its history of 
nearly two and a half centuries, the place of 
worship has been changed repeatedly, but it 
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is worthy of note, that it has always been 
kept within the confines of the City of 
London. There is therefore appositeness 
in its present-day designation. From 1819 
to 1869, when Dr. Parker entered upon the 
ministry of the church, the congregation 
worshipped in the Poultry Chapel, in the 
very heart of the City, close to the Mansion 
House and the Bank of England. In 1873 
the freehold of the Poultry Chapel was 
acquired by the London Joint Stock Bank 
Company, and the congregation once more 
had to findanewhome. On the then newly- 
built Holborn Viaduct, which spans the valley 
of the unseen and unremembered Fleet river, 
a splendid site was found adjoining the 
ancient parish church of St. Andrews, and 
not far distant from Smithfield, of martyr 
memory. 

The memorial stone of the City Temple 
was laid in 1873 by the late Dr. Thomas 
Binney, and in 1876 the Church was opened 
for public worship. ‘The late Dr. Lindsay 
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Alexander, of Edinburgh, preached in the 
morning, and in the evening, Dr. John 
Stoughton, who is still happily spared to us, 
and who recently charmed us with his “ Me- 
mories of a Long Life.” While the church 
was being erected, the congregation wandered 
in the wilderness, raising its tabernacle at 
Cannon Street Hotel in the mornings, and at 
Exeter Hall in the evenings. 

In addition to being the oldest Congre- 
gational church in the City, it has become 
also one of the last, if not the sole remain- 
ing one. The exodus of the population 
suburb-wards has been steady and con- 
tinuous, and the churches have followed. 
It is almost a generation since the famous 
Hare Court congregation removed to Canon- 
bury, and a new New Court has renewed its 
pristine ylory in the neighbourhood of Fins- 
bury Park. More recently Weigh-House 
Chapel went westwards to Mayfair, and 
Fetter Lane church removed but the other 
day to the eastern district of Leytonstone. 

In spite of this centrifugal movement, it is 
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remarkable how many people travel from 
distant suburbs on Sundays to attend their 
favourite place of worship in various parts 
of London. Our train arrives in sufficient 
time to enable us to wend our way leisurely 
to the City Temple. In the fret and fever 
of week-day life, we are so intent on perusing 
the leaders of our morning paper, and custom 
has so staled our minds, that we have no 
eyes for the passing scene, or thoughts for 
the things of yester-year. But on Sundays 
in the city, the hum of human life is hushed, 
and, to adapt Elia, “‘ there is a charm in its 
quiet—a cessation—a coolness from business 
—an indolence almost cloistral—which is 
delightful.” As we pass Snow Hill we 
remember that it was here John Bunyan 
died. 
‘ The man whose pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the progress of the soul to God.” 

On ascending from Farringdon Street to 
the higher level of Holborn Viaduct, we are 
suddenly caught in a steady stream of wor- 
shippers, and in a moment find ourselves at 

the end of our morning’s pilgrimage. 
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Many smart broughams draw up at 
the door, and every passing ’bus con- 
tributes a quota to the congregation 
now entering the pillared portico of 
the church. 

The City Temple is an impos 
ing structure; its chief architectural 
feature being a square and _ lofty 
tower, which looks down on the 
tallest of the tall buildings that on 
both sides line this noble thorough- 
fare. It presents three sides to as 
many different streets, and under- 
neath the church proper, and on 
the lower level, are a hall and 
other rooms. On_ entering, we 
find ourselves in a handsome ves- 
tibule graced with two beautiful 
memorial tablets—one erected to 
the revered memory of Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, the founder of the church, 
and on it is inscribed a brief and 
interesting sketch of its history. 
The other tablet was erected in 
1894 to commemorate Dr. Parker’s 
service of twenty-five years as pas- 
tor, and to pay a fitting tribute to 
his simplicity, tenderness, fervour 
and power. 

The interior of the church is very 
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striking; no attempt has been made 
to imitate the lines of an Anglican 
cathedral. Such a building would 
be wholly foreign to the spirit and 
needs of Nonconformist worship. 
In a service in which the sermon 
is the principal part, it is much 
more essential to secure commo- 
diousness, good acoustics, and an 
unobstructed view of the preacher 
for the entire congregation. These 
requirements have been obtained 
in the City Temple without any loss 
of beauty. Indeed, few churches 
in the country can compare with it 
in these respects, and in richness 
of decoration we should think it 
unequalled among Free Churches. 
Most of the windows are filled 
with stained glass ; one is dedicated 
to the memory of David Living- 
stone, the African missionary and 
traveller. A deep and steeply 
pitched gallery runs all round the 
building, rising to a giddy height 
where it directly fronts the pulpit. 
Only on the gallery level does the 
chancel form part of the church 
proper, and it is filled with a large 
and finely-toned organ. The choir 
occupy the end of the gallery im- 
mediately in front of it, and 
seldom is Mrs. Parker absent from 
her accustomed place in the centre, 
and directly behind her husband. On a 
frieze under the clerestory windows are 
blazoned the names of Puritan leaders and 
religious reformers, among them: Oliver 
Cromwell, Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, 
John Wesley, and George Whitfield. But 
chief among the glories of the church is the 
magnificent marble pulpit, the gift of the 
Corporation of London. If we mistake not, 
it has been altered somewhat in appearance 
by the erection of the platform around it. 
All the pews are comfortably cushioned. 
From our seat we get a good view of the 
congregation, and are struck with the air of 
prosperous ease, even of wealth, that cha- 
racterises it; of want there is no trace. 
And it is pleasant to see the friendly talk 
that goes on betwixt the members before 
worship begins. The combination of shining 
pates and silver hair is multiplied so often as 


to be quite remarkable, and leads one to the 
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discovery that the majority of the congrega- 
tion could fairly be classed as of two ages, 
one of those past middle life, and the other 
on the sunny side of thirty. There are 
serried ranks of young men, many coming 
from the boarding-houses attached to city 
warehouses. We miss the presence of 
children. Their place is not here. For 
the idyllic scene of parents and children 
worshipping together, we must betake our- 
selves to suburban churches. Distance, and 
doubtless economical reasons, to a large 
extent preclude that, just as they effectually 
exclude the attendance of any of the strictly 
industrial portion of the community. 

As the strains of the opening voluntary 
die away, Dr. Parker quietly enters the 
pulpit from the rear, and at once, as if 
automatically, worship begins by the choir 
and congregation chanting “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” The choir is large, well-balanced 
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and carefully trained. A feature, unique we 
fancy in a Nonconformist church, is the 
presence of a small orchestra, composed of 
two cornets and three violins, one of the 
latter being played by a lady. The hymn- 
book in use is the collection edited by the 
Rev. Dr. G. S. Barrett of Norwich, and 
published by the Congregational Union. 
To the service of praise much care is given. 
It is bright and varied with anthem, chant 
and hymn. In the anthem “ O, clap your 
hands ”—in the singing of which the con- 
gregation heartily joined—the trumpet tones 
of the cornet rang out with specially telling 
effect. 

Apart from the musical setting, the service 
is simple, but there is a splendid stateliness 
of movement in it, and an orderliness that is 
deeply impressive. The order of it is evi- 
dently the fruit of Dr. Parker’s long pulpit 
experience, and shows that his mind is not 
bound by any narrow conception as to modes 
of worship. The printed order of service 
given to each worshipper is specially helpful 
to strangers, and likewise makes it unneces- 
sary for Dr. Parker to “ give out the hymns.” 
This is a distinct gain in smoothness, and in 
avoiding what in many churches becomes 
prolixity and a jar to the feelings. 

Not until he rises to read the first lesson 
do we get a clear view of the preacher. In 
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old Scots, Dr. Parker would be called. ‘* ken- 


speckle.” In a crowd he would be con- 
spicuous. In figure he is bigand burly. His 


leonine head is crowned with long grizzled 
locks, well brushed back from a lofty brow 
which age has begun to furrow. Dr. Parker 
is now sixty-five, and his ministry covers a 
period of forty-three years. Small, deep-set, 
peering eyes, that flash at will into piercing- 
ness, anda mouth that closes with a vice-like 
grip, givea stern character to a clean-shaven 
face of rugged outline and massive strength. 
In his bearing there is an air singularly defiant 
and combative; but in prayer the sympa- 
thetic and tenderer qualities shine out. Dr. 
Parker wears a gown in the pulpit, but 
otherwise does not affect conventional clerical 
garb. He habits himself in a mode sugges- 
tive of a bygone generation of Independents. 

It is difficult to convey a mental picture 
of Dr. Parker’s manner in the pulpit. It 
may be strange, but it is his own ; it may be 
eccentric, but it is magnetic. And we would 
not wish it otherwise. 

At first, as he reads the lesson, it is 
difficult to hear him, so low does he pitch 
his voice. He does not make running 
comments, but now and again he punctuates 
special passages with pungent remarks. But 
not until he offers up prayer—and there is 
only one in the service—do we get more 
than a glimpse of his 
power. The term “ mighty 
in prayer” can be accur- 
ately applied to him. His 
devotional utterances are 
marked with a singular 
directness, and a compre- 
hensiveness ‘that does not 
lose sight of the every-day 
wants, desires, and tempta- 
tions of the individual, and 
a closeness that is personal, 
helpful, uplifting. 

“Thou hast done great 
things for us. Therefore 
we are glad. We are 
thine.” 

“© God, have pity on 
us. We are man in form: 
beasts in desire.” 

“Come, O God, breathe 
in us, inspire us. Give us 
peace, comfort and rest.” 

“We come to the old 
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place. We come to the 
Cross. We have tried 
other meeting-places, we 
have tried our own devices, 
and they have failed us. 
We come to the Cross— 
emblem of suffering and 
triumph.” 

“We pray for one an- 
other—we have no higher 
joy.” 

“* We pray for the child- 
ren, whose very infancy is a 
prayer.” 

“The best is yet to 
come. We have _ seen 
nothing yet of the glory 
that shall fill the heavens.” 

The sermon was on the 
subject of the valley of dry 
bones, and Dr. Parker 
made it a strenuous de- 
fence of the Bible against 
what he called “the as- 
sault critical and archzo- 
logical.” Naturally such 
a theme evoked his combativeness, his 
righteous scorn, and biting sarcasm. 

No pen can describe the deep bass tones 
of his voice, or visualise the striking gestures 
with which he illustrates and emphasises his 
message. At times, the rapidity of his 
speech is irresistible, and again de-lib-er-ate- 
ness can alone style it. Sententious he 
always is. In aphoristic strength no other 
preacher comes near him. With one preg- 
nant sentence or striking paradox he grips 
the attention of his hearers, and the hold is 
never slackened. He speaks in flashes : 

‘‘ Who can keep down the fool?” 

‘‘ There are no trivialities in the Bible.” 

“ We are called to high considerations.” 

“‘Son of Man, can these bones /ive ?”’ 

“God gives us insoluble problems. I 
know Ezekiel was a great and a wise man by 
his answer: “O Lord God, Thou knowest.” 

“‘ All great answers are in God. If the 
Church would make the prophet’s answer, 
there would be no infidelity. That old pen- 
sioner, living on the charity of the Church 
—the honest doubter—would be nowhere.” 

“I believe in the impossible—the im- 
possible to man—because I believe in Thee. 
I live in God’s Hereafter.” 


“‘ We are in the valley to-day. Can these 
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shattered lives be pieced together ; can these 
evil passions be quenched? O Lord, 
Thou knowest. That is peace, that is 
faith.” 

Speaking of the debt poetry owes the 
Bible, Dr. Parker said: “I stand here to 
challenge any man anywhere to quote any 
passage that has not its essence in the Bible. 
And Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Browning 
would be the first to admit it.” 

‘Do not hold the farthing candle to the 
sun.” 

“JT thank God that from my mother’s 
breast I drank in a love for my Bible. To 
me it is the word of God. The all-time 
book.” 

“Don’t be so clever to finish what God 
began.” 

‘Can the body rise again from the dead ? 
O Lord, Thou knowest. I am no creed 
maker, no theology inventor. On my ‘not 
know’ I set my faith.” 

“Go home to bed and learn the first 
prayer—to hold your tongue.” 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

How long the sermon lasted we cannot 
tell. We purposed marking its length, but 
reckoned without the individuality of the 
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preacher. The test is not the highest, but 
it is one of the stiffest, and in these 
degenerate days the invariable if not the 
sole one applied. 

One of the most difficult things a minister 
has to do is to make announcements. 
Unless these have been carefully conned 
and thought over, they become a stumbling- 
block to him and an affliction to his congre- 
gation. It may be to thank friends for gifts 
of flowers that make the pulpit a garden of 
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delight on a winter’s day, or to acknowledge 
donations from unknown and anonymous 
friends ; but whatever the subject, Dr. Parker 
makes them a fine art and the occasion for 
some of his most striking sayings. 

We sing a parting hymn, the benediction 
is pronounced, the choir intone the “« Amen,” 
Dr. Parker almost abruptly leaves the pulpit, 
and the organ peals loudly over the rustle of 
dress and the scuffle of feet as the congrega- 
tion streams out. 





AN OLD-WORLD CUPBOARD 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


OES it chance that there bea reader 
of this article who possesses a cup- 
board, partly open in front, with 
small balustrades in the door be- 

tween which the contents of the cupboard 
can be seen? If he or she has, ten to one 
but it has been converted into a receptacle 
for china, or glass, and then china and glass 
are not only imperfectly exhibited, but be- 
come rapidly covered with dust. The pos- 
sessor of such a little cabinet or cupboard 
owns something now become very rare, the 
significance of which is understood by a few 
only. P 

Let me describe one in my own possession. 
The height is two feet eight inches, by two 
feet one inch, and the depth eight and a half 
inches. ‘There are two doors in front: the 
upper is perforated and has eight little balus- 
trades in it; the lower door is solid; but 
this lower door, instead of occupying the 
entire front of the cabinet, is small, six inches 
square, and occupies one compartment of 
the three, into which the lower portion of the 
front is divided. Each door gives access to 
a separate compartment. 

Now, what is this droll little article of 
furniture ? What was its original use ? 

When I answer that it was a livery cup- 
board, I have little doubt that the majority 
of my readers will think, as did some one 
who was asking me about it and received 
this answer, that it was intended for livery 
badges—the metal plates with coats of arms 
engraved on them—worn anciently by ser- 


vants upon their left arms in a nobleman’s 
and gentleman’s household. 

But no. A livery cupboard had not this 
signification. It was the cupboard in which 
was kept that portion of food and of wine or 
ale delivered over to each person in the 
household by the lady of the house for night 
consumption. Anciently—in the days of 
Good Queen Bess and of James I.—there 
was no meal between supper at 7 P.M. and 
breakfast at 10 A.M., and when each person 
retired. for the night he or she carried off a 
portion of food, served out, if not by the hands 
of the hostess, then under her eye ; and this 
“delivery” was carried upstairs to the bed- 
room and was stowed away in the cupboard 
appropriated to its use, that on waking in the 
night, or early in the morning for a hunt or 
a hawking, or a journey, the food and re- 
freshing draught might be handy, and stay 
the stomach till all met for the common 
meal served in the hall at ten o’clock. 


We still speak of livery stables, but this. 


does not mean that there coachmen and 
grooms who wear livery attend to horses, 
but that the horses themselves receive there 
their ivree—delivery of so many feeds of oats. 
This is made clear enough by a passage in 
Spenser’s account of the state of Ireland, 
written in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He says: “ What /ivery is, we by common 


use in England know well enough, namely, 


that it is an allowance of horse-meat ; as they 
commonly use the word stabling, as to keep 


horses at /ivery; the which word, I guess, is. 
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derived of /ivering or 
delivering forth their 
nightly food; so in 
great houses, the 
livery is said to be 
served up for all 
night—that is, their 
evening allowance for 
drink.” : 
Another reference 
to the custom of serv- 
ing liveries for all 
night is made by 
Cavendish in his 
“Life of Wolsey,” 
where, in giving a 
description of the 
Cardinal’s Embassy 
to Charles V. at 
Bruges, he says: 
*“‘ Also the Emperor’s 
officers every night 
went through the 
town, from house to 
house, where as many 
Englishmen lay or 
resorted, and there 
served their liveries 
for all night, which 


was done in this 
manner: first, the 
Emperor’s officers 
brought into the 


house a cast of fine 

manchet bread, two great silver pots, with 
wine, and a pound of fine sugar ; white lights 
and yellow; a bowl or goblet of silver to drink 
in; and every night a staff torch. This was 
the order of their liveries.” 

These little livery cupboards usually stood 
on another, from which they were detached, 
and which was the “ court-cupboard.” In 
this the inmate of the room kept his valuables. 
But I shall have something to say about 
court-cupboards as the ancestors of our side- 
boards, and so will do no more than allude 
to them here. 

Now let me bid my readers keep a sharp 
eye on the furniture of cottages when they 
visit them, for these livery cupboards may 
still be occasionally found in them, and 
then they go by the name of “bread and 
cheese cupboards.” I remember many 
years ago picking up one in a labourer’s 
cottage, that was used for cheese, and it 
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did not lose this 
smell for a long time 
afterwards. 

But these livery 
cupboards may also 
be seen in some 
churches where doles 
of bread are given 
on certain days ; and 
in them, under lock 
and key, the loaves 
remain on the day of 
distribution till given 
away. 

As already inti- 
mated, these livery, 
cupboards are now 
scarce, and it be- 
hoves any one who 
has one such to trea- 
sure it, and any one 
who can procure such 
a cupboard to get 
it. 

There is another 
cupboard that should 
be valued—the dear 
old corner-cupboard. 
This also has a pedi- 
gree. 

It was not always 
put in the corner. 
Its proper place was 
in the dining-room, 
and there it contained the conserves, the dis- 
tilled waters, the home-made wines that testi- 
fied to the skill of the housewife. It contained 
more than that—the nutmegs, the cinnamon, 
the mace, the pepper, all the precious spices 
that came from the blessed islands over the 
sea, and were costly and highly esteemed. 
In most dining-rooms of the reign of Charles 
II. or Queen Anne, this cupboard will be 
found let into the wall, usually arched over 
above, a necessary adjunct to the room ; and 
when the bowl of punch had to be brewed 
the lady of the house unlocked it, and at 
once the whole room was pervaded with 
fragrance as from the spice isles. 

And the stout and ruddy yeoman, as he 
dipped the whalebone and silver ladle into 
the steaming bowl, in which floated circles 
of lemon, sang : 





“ Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades on foreign seas, 
And brings home gold and treasure, for such as live at ease, 
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With spices and with cinnamon, and oranges also, 
They're brought us from the Indies, by the virtue of the 
plough.” 

Then came the reign of the Georges, when 
men built for show rather than for comfort, 
and the walls were of thin brick overlaid 
with composition to keep the rain out ; and 
the composition was covered with oil-paint 
to keep the rain out of the cracks in the 
plaster and in the bricks. In such houses 
there were no deep walls in which cupboards 
could lurk. It was necessary to have cup- 
boards and cabinets made as detached pieces 
of furniture, taking up room, giving us 
knocks when we inadvertently run against 
them; and these cupboards and cabinets 
were of veneered stuff, common wood under- 
neath, with a thin film of mahogany or rose- 
wood glued on, and every knock given 
struck off a bit of veneer, and a change of 
weather scaled off pieces, and gave the whole 
a shabby, measly look. Then to get her 
precious cupboard out of the way of being 
knocked, and thereby her bottles of liqueurs 
and syrups being knocked over, the good lady 
of the house devised the corner-cupboard. 

Also, as things Chinese and Japanese 
and Indian were much in fashion, these 
cupboards in the corner were very generally 
painted dark green or black, and were orna- 
mented with raised gold figures—all in 
imitation of Oriental flowers and birds and 
men, and very generally were furnished with 
beautiful brass-work locks and hinges. 
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Nearly every old house has its secret cup- 
board—usually in the wall. Very often one 
may be found behind the panelling, and 
near the fire. In my own house is one cut 
in granite, the stone on all sides, and is the 
depth of my arm. I have little doubt that 
these warm, dry cupboards, so secured that 
no mouse can make its way in, were for 
the preservation of deeds. Others were for 
jewellery and plate. The custom of having 
secret cupboards was continued after cup- 
boards had become independent articles of 
furniture, standing out in the room; but then 
they took the form of secret compartments, 
not opened by keys, but by the moving of 
some part of the moulding, or pressure on 
some ornamental plate or piece of inlaid 
wood or ivory. 

It is said that every one has his secret 
closet, and that in it every one has his 
skeleton. I do not know much about the 
cupboards of nowaday folk, but when I 
think of those I knew in the olden times, it 
seems to me that they were full of nothing 
other than sweets and spices, of gold and 
gems: anyhow, such were the cupboards of 
our grandmothers and great-grandmothers. 
And when we chance in some secret com- 
partment to light on a bundle of their letters, 
and look into them, then it is just like the 
opening of their corner-cupboards, out 
pours a sweet and spicy fragrance—that of 
the thoughts and kind wishes of their dear 
old honest and God-fearing hearts. 





A LITTLE WHILE 


Only a little while of brave endeavour, 
Only a little while of care and strife, 
And then—the perfect peace of God for ever, 
And the pure glories of the fadeless life. 


Only a little while of patient yearning 
For vanished smiles, and voices hushed of yore, 
And then—our loved ones with their Lord returning, 
And hands, now severed, clasped to part no more. 


O blissful day ! 


O glorious consummation ! 


Lo, o’er the hills the dawn is breaking fast ! 
Come, Light of life, display Thy full salvation, 
And speed the lonely pilgrim home at last. 


S. C. Lowry. 
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THE LACHISH TABLET, 1400 B.C 


THE RECOVERY OF LACHISH 
By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


N a March morning, before sunrise, 
our party started from Gaza for 
Lachish. The distance was about 
eighteen miles to the north-east. We 

could not find in Joppa any one who 
knew the road, for travellers in Palestine 
never think of visiting so remote a corner. 
Our dragoman took us too far south, into a 
district which had probably been visited by 
Abraham and Isaac when they were the 
guests of Abimelech. Thereabouts, Isaac 
digged his three wells, to which he gave 
names which recalled his experiences — 
Hatred, Contention, and Abundance (Gen. 
xxvi.). The plain was a level or gently 
swelling prairie, and the soil was deep, 
red, and very fruitful. We rode for some 
ten hours amid almost unbroken fields 
of wheat and barley. But we met very few 
people, and we got very little information 
about the road. It is said that the Arabs 
believe that foreign travellers visit their 
country in the hope of finding hid treasures, 
and that they use “‘ uncanny” methods for 
discovering them. They cannot believe that 
any other motive could draw sane men so 


far from home. There had lately been many 
feuds and much bloodshed among the tribes 
in that region, and they might be suspicious of 
us as we were protected by a Turkish soldier. 
About 2 P.M. we reached a small Arab 
encampment, the second we had seen since 
we left Gaza. The Arabs there looked like 
ill-conditioned gypsies. Their black tents 
were frightfully dirty. Calves and chickens 
competed for shelter with naked children 
and frightfully tattooed women. The chief 
welcomed us as Abraham welcomed the 
angels. He urged us to stay with him that 
he might kill three sheep, and make a great 
feast for us. We explained to him that we 
had no time to spare. He vehemently pro- 
tested by Allah that he should be disgraced 
for ever if we did not accept his hospitality. 
We drank his /désan. It is buttermilk, 
made artificially sour, with the butter left in it. 
It is the Arab’s champagne ; and it is bettcr 
than our champagne, for it is drink and food 
and medicine all in one. It is the nectar 
and ambrosia of the desert. It is, no doubt, 
the drink Jael gave to Sisera. It is called 
both “ milk ” and “ butter ” ; and it is both, 























GENERAL VIEW OF TELL*EL-HESY, SHOWING THE LACHISH EXCAVATIONS 


It is invaluable in the East, for it has an 
anti-feverish effect, and it induces sleep. 
Hence, after a good draught of it, Sisera 
soon fell “fast asleep” in Jael’s tent. Asin 
Jael’s days, it is still kept in a skin bottle. 
One day, one of our muleteers went up to 
an Arab tent, and asked a woman for a little 
water. She at once “opened a bottle of 
milk” (Judges iv. 19). ‘He asked water, 
and she gave him milk; she brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish” (Judges v. 25). We 
were looking on, eager to get a share of the 
precious beverage. But the woman’s hands 
and arms were frightfully dirty ; she put one 
hand into the skin bottle, and with the 
other straked off the thick, adhesive butter- 
milk into her big wooden bowl. We were not 
disposed to drink it after that. The Arabic 
and Hebrew words for this sour milk (/eban 
and heleb) seem to have the same root. 

We invited the chief to lunch with us. 
His men gathered around us, armed with huge 
swords, daggers, and pistols, after the manner 
of their race. The words of Christ are ap- 
plicable among these lawless tribes, “‘ he that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and 
buy one” (Luke xxii. 36). They were vastly 


amused at the efforts of their chief to eat as 
we did. With difficulty he was induced not 
to scoop the butter out of our butter dish 
with his fingers. He greatly liked the jelly, 
dipped bits of bread in it, and gave them as 
tit-bits to his warriors. He licked his fingers 
with manifest delight, as a small boy will 
sometimes do, heedless of maternal admoni- 
tions. We made him happy by the present 
of an empty jelly can, and a few lumps of 
loaf sugar, which he eagerly put into his 
“bosom,” that is, the huge breast-pocket 
formed by his shirt and girdle. His saddled 
Arab steed and two black servants were 
standing near him. A topcoat was left be- 
hind, and our soldier was sent for it. The 
chief denied all knowledge of it, but returned 
it when threatened with imprisonment, and 
offered 2s. 6d. But for this incident, a 
fond imagination might have pictured our 
chief as an Abraham, and his wife as a Sarah, 
preparing a calf tender and good for her 
guests. These fellows have none of the 
virtues with which poetry has clothed them. 
An Arab proverb runs, ‘Friendship in the 
desert is as weak and wavering as the shade 
of the acacia tree.” Yet the genuine Arab 
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chief still shows a hospitality as royal as 
Abraham’s. 

We paused on the top of a ridge. At 
last our goal was in sight! There lay before 
us an ample plain, a meandering stream, and 
a rounded hill or “ bluff,” at the bottom of 
which were two big white tents. The stream 
was Wady-el-Hesy, and the hill was Tell-el- 
Hesy. That has now been accepted as 
the site of the ancient Lachish. It is said 
to agree well with the account and picture 
of the campaign of Sennacherib found 
at Nineveh, and now among the treasures 
of the British Museum. /7Ze/ means a 
heap, and it enters into the names of 
thousands of places in Egypt and Palestine. 
These two lands are dotted from end to end 
with the ruins of cities and villages. They 
always built the new town on the ruins of 
the old; and as they used mud and brick 
for building, their new houses did not last 
long. Every hillock may thus reasonably be 
suspected of concealing the site or sites of 
ancient towns or villages. Tell-el-Hesy 
{which is supposed to be a corruption of 
Lachish) has nothing about it at first sight 
to distinguish it from any other hillock in 
the neighbourhood. We were all greatly 
disappointed with it. Could this, we asked, 
be the site of the mighty capital of the 





Amorites? Did Joshua really spend two 
days in capturing the stronghold here? 
Were the great armies of Rehoboam and 
Sennacherib kept in check here? If so, 
then the kingdom of the explorer resembles 
the kingdom of God in this, that it cometh 
not with observation. 

Dr. Bliss, who was then conducting the 
explorations, received us very courteously. 
We were, he said, the only Europeans who 
had visited him. He spoke with great 
caution, and gave us only the opinions of 
Dr. Flinders Petrie, the original discoverer 
of Lachish, who had begun his work there 
in April 1890. Dr. Petrie’s theories, or 
intuitions, had not then been confirmed. 
He held that the mound contains the ruins 
of ten or eleven cities, the first of which 
was older than Moses. He was guided to 
his conclusions only by the pottery which 
was found in the several layers. He had 
made a special study of pottery, and believed 
that by it he could fix the date of the period 
to which it belonged. In this way he pieced 
together a history of Lachish, which reached 
beyond the time of Joshua. Dr. Bliss’s Arabs 
were then wheeling away a large part of the 
mound, which was covered with a crop of 
beans, and encircled with sown fields. He 
took us to the top of the mound, and guided 
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us as we jumped down locally, but up 
historically, from century to century. He 
pointed out to us that the layers of earth 
were of different colours, and the potsherds 
in them of different types. We halted at 
each layer and epoch to receive Dr. Bliss’s 
explanations, and examine the pottery. Now 
we were at the time of Christ, and in a few 
minutes we were on the level of the Pheoeni- 
cians, then of Sennacherib, then of Joshua, 
and at the bottom we stood on the site of 
the prehistoric Amorites. Dr. Petrie tells us 
that the natives of the district are still called 
Amorites, and the neighbouring region is 
called in the new map Arab-el-Amarin. Dr. 
Bliss believes Tell-el-Hesy to be the spot 
where the Ethiopian Eunuch was baptized. 
It was at least on the great highway between 
Jerusalem and Egypt, and it seems also to 
have been a Custom station between the 
two countries. Its level plains encouraged 
horsemanship, and thus Micah (i. 13) says, 
“ Bind the chariot to the swift steed, O in- 
habitant of Lachish: She is the beginning of 
the sin to the daughter of Zion.” Being a 
border town, the evil leaven of Egypt began 
there. 

I am afraid that we looked on the dis- 
coloured earth with not a little incredulity. 
The foundation for the theory seemed to us 
extremely slender. Our intelligent dragoman 
smiled, and declared that he could show us 
ever so many places of the same kind, which 
could never have been the sites of great 
cities. He maintained, with some show of 
reason, that if he dug up the soil anywhere, 
he would find as much variety of colour as 
we had seen in the mound. He thought 
that the explorers were under a delusion, 
and I fear that two or three in our party 
agreed with him. 

Before he compelled the mound to yield up 
its great secret, Dr. Bliss was rewarded with 
many “finds.” He unearthed many jars, 
and all sorts of implements, a wine-press, 
heaps of burnt barley, idols, &c. He also 
laid bare a hot-blast furnace, containing iron 
ore and slag. It thus seems that, 1400 or 
1500 years before Christ, the Amorites knew 
how to use the hot air-blast intead of cold 
air; and that they anticipated the modern 
improvement in iron manufacture due to 
Nelson, and patented in 1828! Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun. ‘The 
Amorite ironmasters must have had more 
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inventive genius than their British suc- 
cessors: those were creators, these are only 
improvers. We know that smiths flourished 
among the Philistines, and that they secured 
a monopoly of work in iron (1 Sam. xiii. 20). 

At the bottom of the Tell, Dr. Bliss laid 
bare what he believed to be the foundations 
of the old Amorite city. Its mud-brick 
walls were thirteen feet thick and twenty- 
eight feet high. On May 14, 1892, he 
found, in a great ash-bed, a coffee-coloured 
stone with wedge-shaped inscriptions on 
both sides. This discovery marks a new 
epoch in the history of exploration in Bible 
lands. This tablet contains letters from 
the governors of Lachish to the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, and there is no doubt about the 
exact date. In 1887 a peasant woman had 
discovered similar tablets at Tell-el-Amarna 
in Egypt, about 180 miles south of Cairo. 
These tablets contained 170 letters from 
Palestine, and the names of kings who were 
contemporary with Joshua, and they confirm 
the historical accuracy of the Book of Joshua. 
Some of the letters in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets are from Lachish, and, both in style 
and contents, they agree with the tablet 
discovered by Dr. Bliss. The two sides of 
the tally have thus been brought together, 
and the veracity and date of both have been 
established. This double discovery created 
a great sensation among the learned, and the 
story of it claims a foremost place in the 
romance of exploration. The Lachish tablet 
is the first written record of pre-Israelite 
times that has yet been found on the soil of 
Palestine. 

The Lachish letters are in entire harmony 
with the measureless egotism and vanity 
which are revealed, by picture, sculpture, 
hieroglyph, upon miles of the surviving 
Egyptian monuments. They show that 
Pharaoh demanded even from his chief rulers 
the most abject and preposterous flattery. 
Zimridi, the governor of Lachish, thus 
addresses his over-lord of Egypt: “To the 
king, my lord, my god, my sun-god, the 
sun-god who is from heaven, thus writes 
Zimridi, the governor of the city of Lachish, 
thy servant, the dust of thy feet, at the feet 
of the king, my lord, the sun-god from 
heaven, bows himself seven times seven. I 
have very diligently listened to the words of 
the messenger whom the king, my lord, has 
sent to me, &c.” Many passages in these 
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letters read like extracts from the book of 
Genesis. They contain the names of Bible 
towns and persons, and many Bible phrases. 
We find in them the name of Dagon, the 
great Philistine deity, and the names of Abi- 
melech (Abraham and Isaac were the guests 
of Abimelech, King of Gerar), Elimelech 
(Ruth i. 2), and Bethuel (Genesis xxii. 22). 
Adonizedek, King of Jerusalem (Joshua x. 3), 
is mentioned in the Amarna Tablets. 

‘‘He who calls past ages into being,” 
writes Niebiihr, “ enjoys a bliss analogous to 
that of creating. . . . Creating is the true 
essence of life.” He had the historian in 
his eye ; but the successful explorer has a 
deeper joy than the historian, and his joy is 
increased by the assurance that he is diftusing 
a kindred joy among thousands of students. 
The discovery at Lachish has probably yielded 
as much joy to Bible students as any other 
discovery of recent years. It has many 
features of unique interest. It is astonishing 
that no other documents have yet been found 
amid all the achievements of modern explora- 
tion. These wedge-shaped tablets preserve 
records exactly, for it is not possible that they 
can have been tampered with. The Moabite 
stone is said to date from 890 to goo B.C., 
and authentic history on the monuments of 
Egypt does not go much further back ; but 
a scarab or seal of Amenhotep III. fixes the 
date of the Lachish tablets as not later than 
1400 B.c. The writing is perfect in its kind, 
and very beautiful. It reveals a high degree 
of literary culture. A specimen of it is given 
in the quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for Janu- 
ary 1893. 

These tablets have upset 
some theories in Biblical ' 
criticism. In solving anti- 
quarian and Biblical pro- ' 
blems, the spade has often 
proved mightier than the 
pen. Some critics of the 
School of Wellhausen used 
to maintain that the books | 
of Moses could not have w« 
been written at the dates 
assigned, as writing was not ‘4 
known in Palestine till the | 
eighth or ninth century be- 
fore Christ. It is not pos- 
sible to hold such a theory, 
as it has been demonstrated 
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that the Israelites, both in Egypt and 
Canaan, were surrounded by literary nations, 
who had carried the art of writing to a 
surprising perfection. It cannot now be 
held that the early records of the Old 
Testament must have been derived from 
mere tradition. The companion “finds ” 
at Lachish and Tell-el-Amarna further 
prove that Biblical ideas were in Pales- 
tine long before the Exile, and that Baby- 
lonian parallels are not due to the Exile, 
as some have suggested. These disco- 
veries have inspired great hopes among 
explorers and Bible students. Some have 
predicted that ere long buried Palestinian 
libraries, and the archives of Canaanitish 
kings may be brought to the light of day ; 
that the sources of the Book of Genesis may 
yet be dug up; and that we may yet read 
contemporary records of the days when 
Abraham routed the five kings, and paid 
tithes to Melchisedek. The recovery of 
Lachish at least encourages the hope that 
many a green mound in that wonderful land 
shall yet yield up its long-kept secrets, and 
that its storied past will live again before 
our eyes. Only those who have closely 
examined the subject can have any ade- 
quate idea of the many minute and con- 
vincing confirmations of Bible history, 
which exploration has already achieved ; 
and they will be the least disposed to fear 
the results of fresh light from the mounds 
and the monuments. Antiquaries and ex- 
plorers have not penetrated far beyond 
the threshold of the vast treasure-house of 
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the East, and it is probable that the twen- 
tieth century A.D. will be well acquainted 
with the Palestinians of the twentieth 


century B.c., and that thus many an in- 
teresting side-light will shed its rays upon 
the sacred page. 





BORROWING AND BORROWERS 


By ProFessor W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


‘* Alas, master, for it was borrowed!” 


T was creditable to the poor man who 
made his lament to the prophet Elisha 
in these words over an axe-head that had 
fallen into the Jordan (2 Kings vi. 5) 

that what vexed him was—that it was. bor- 
rowed. It is not every borrower that is so 
concerned about his neighbour’s property. 
The proverb which says, “there’s a deal of 
work in a borrowed horse,” lets in an in- 
structive light on the ways of borrowers. In 
fact, the way in which a man deals with what 
he borrows becomes a kind of touchstone 
of his character. One who is extremely 
scrupulous as to borrowed property can 
hardly be a bad man ; one who is extremely 
careless can hardly be a good. 

Let us think how people are prone to act 
with reference to things which they borrow. 

1. Borrowed Money.—Happy is the man 
who is under no temptation to borrow money, 
for whether the sum be small or large, the 
temptations of the borrower are great and 
manifold. If it be a little sum it is liable to 
be forgotten or neglected; if it be a large 
sum, even worse things may happen. 

‘‘ Settle like Jews and agree like brothers,” 
does not always sound a pleasant proverb, 
but on the whole the rule is a good one. 
For, truly, persons that are given to borrow- 
ing little sums and forgetting all about them, 
or acting as if they had forgotten, are not 
nice people to have about one. But if you 
were to hint this to them, they would very 
probably think you mean and shabby. Yet 
many who would shrink from asking repay- 
ment of a little loan might be both annoyed 
and inconvenienced by the loss. But the 
greatest loss is the borrower’s. Carelessness 
of little loans denotes a lax conscience, and 
a lax conscience denotes moral feebleness 
and disorder. Commend me to the men 


and women who can honestly say that no 
man ever lent them a shilling which was not 
speedily repaid ! 

And when the loan amounts to a big sum 
the moral risks are often fearful. It is not 
business loans we have in view, secured on 
business principles, but personal loans secured 
by nothing but the promise of the borrower. 
Nor have we in view persons who through 
sickness, or want of employment, or innocent 
misfortune are for a time placed in such 
difficulties that they cannot but appeal to. 
their friends for help. We mean those who 
have to borrow through their own indolence, 
or extravagance, or on account of gambling,. 
or drinking, or worldly ambition. When 
you went to your friend and asked him to 
advance you that £500, did you speak the 
truth? Was the reason you gave for need- 
ing it the true reason? And when you 
undertook to repay it at a particular date,. 
did you really see your way todo so? And 
when you failed to repay it at that time, were 
the reasons you gave for this the true reasons ? 
What a tissue of lies has that transaction 
involved you in! And what a habit of 
lying it has got you into! Would it be a 
calumny to say that it has made you a moral. 
leper ? 

The truth is, many persons pretend to 
borrow when they really beg. But under 
the disguise of a loan they can ask a great 
deal more than they would dare to ask as a 
gift. There is another way of disguising 
begging. Where one dares not say to a 
friend, “Will you lend me five hundred 
pounds?” one may say, easily enough, 
“ Please oblige me by putting your name to 
a bill. It is not. your money I want, but 
only your name; by giving your name you 
will do me a great favour, and be put to no 
inconvenience whatever.” Plausible enough, 
no doubt, but not honest. For in giving 
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your name you come under an obligation to 
pay the sum, and possibly, years after, when 
it is desperately hard on you, you may be 
called to pay up both principal and interest, 
amounting perhaps to as much again. And 
even after you have done this, you will not 
always find your borrower particularly grate- 
ful for the favour, or greatly concerned at 
the loss he has entailed on you. As a rule, 
money borrowers are too greedy to be con- 
scientious and too selfish to be sympathetic. 
The misery they may cause to others sits 
very lightly upon themselves. 

On the other hand, one of the noblest sights 
this earth furnishes is that of men and women 
sweating the very life out of them in order to 
pay up debts for which they have thought 
that they were at least morally responsible. 
The man failed in business and then died, 
leaving a widow, whose utmost efforts on 
behalf of her family could do little more 
than keep the wolf from the door. But 
those debts of her husband were an awful 
load upon her spirit, and she could not bear 
that her neighbours and acquaintances should 
have cause to feel that through one so nearly 
related to her, they had been deprived of 
their own. Hard, hard was her toil between 
the washing she took in and the work 
to which she went out; and bare, bare was 
the life of self-denial to which she exposed 
herself every hour of every day; but each 
succeeding year saw the amount somewhat 
reduced which she was struggling to make 
up, and when at last the whole sum was 
liquidated, she felt as if the year of jubilee 
had dawned on her, although not a single 
shilling remained in her purse. 

In Dr. John Brown’s Hore Subsecive 
there is a short piece entitled “Her Last Half- 
crown.” It is founded on an anecdote of a 
Cromarty woman which he had got from 
Hugh Miller. Miller had known the woman 
as a girl, and having been told that she was 
dying, in some obscure ‘‘close” in Edinburgh, 
went to inquire for her, and gave her a half- 
crown. The poor woman had not been 
living a good life and was in the depths of 
poverty, bankrupt alike in body and in soul. 
Instead of applying the half-crown to her own 
relief, she rose from her bed and carried it 
to a neighbour to whom she was in debt. 
It was a rare and remarkable case of 
honesty surviving the general wreck of 
character and respectability. It was really 
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heroic so promptly to brush aside the 
claims of her own forlorn condition, and 
with the cold hand of death upon her, hurry 
to her neighbour to do an act which could 
not have been more acceptable to her creditor 
than it was satisfying to herself. 

2. Borrowed Books.—Was it Sir Walter 
Scott that was guilty of the pun, that though 
his friends were not great arithmeticians, they 
were good book-keepers ? The lover of books 
suffers doubly when a book is lent but not 
speedily returned. It is the loss of a friend 
as well as of a piece of property. ‘To literary 
and professional men books are tools, and to 
discover that a book is missing at the moment 
it is needed, and to be utterly at sea in trying 
to remember to whom it was lent, is one of 
the minor miseries of life, and a misery of no 
ordinary keenness. Yet probably there are 
few persons possessed of libraries who are 
not from time-to time exposed to this worry. 
If borrowed money is liable, according to 
the proverb, to burn a hole in one’s pocket, 
borrowed books might be held capable of 
setting a whole house on fire. 

But, as we have said, books are often like 
personal friends. They may have a special 
value to one because they are favourites, or 
they may have been given one by friends for 
whom one has a special regard. We remember 
hearing an excellent lady, the mother of the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson, when the sub- 
ject of book-keeping was being discussed, 
complaining that she had lost in this way 
some of what she called her “ grandchildren 
books.” If her son’s books were his off- 
spring, surely they were her grandchildren. 
And to lose grandchildren is to suffer no 
common pang. 

Could no steps be taken for recovering 
lost books ? We sometimes wonder whether 
no broker’s office could be set up, to which 
notices of lost books might be sent, as we 
send notice to the police-office of lost dogs, 
or lost watches, or lost purses or keys. 
And this might be a comfort to borrowers as 
well as to lenders. For sometimes one is 
ashamed to return a book that one has 
borrowed, just because one has kept it so 
unconscionably long a time. A better plan, 
if it could be made general, would be to 
call on all borrowers of books to return 
them at given times, say at the end of a 
month, or certainly at the end of a year. 
Public libraries that exact a fine for books 
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kept too long, seem not to have much 
difficulty in getting them back; it is in 
private circles where no fine is ever thought 
of, that the trouble occurs. But a more 
unfailing remedy than either of these would 
be for every book-lender to retain a note of 
the names of all persons to whom books are 
lent, and by a postcard simply request the 
return of them after a reasonable time. 

3. Borrowed Goods.—Of course emer- 
gencies will arise when one must borrow 
goods from a neighbour. The unfortunate 
inmates of the blazing house that have barely 
made their escape in their night-dress, can 
hardly be expected to shiver in the street 
until the drapers’ shops are opened. Most 
likely too we should all excuse the prisoner 
who, seeing a chance of making his escape 
by borrowing his wife’s clothes wher she 
came to see him, did not hesitate to force 
himself into them, although they must have 
suffered considerably by the exchange. And 
lesser calamities than fine or imprisonment 
will often justify a loan. While you are 
calling on a friend, a furious storm of rain 
has come on, and as you have not brought 
your own umbrella, you must of course borrow 
his. One can easily discriminate between 
such cases and the habit of those shiftless, 
thoughtless beings who are continually worry- 
ing their neighbours for the loan of this or 
that, and who seldom return what they have 
borrowed without some mark of damage at 
their awkward hands. It is not their habit to 
put in practice the proverb, “ Let borrowed 
gear go laughing home.” Not bad people 
either; not by any means unkindly or un- 
neighbourly, but slatternly, indolent and im- 
provident, never ready with “the right thing 
at the right time,” and so obliged to prey on 
their more active neighbours. 

And here again we come to the conclusion 
that a borrowing habit is an indication of a 
disorderly nature. Instead of being master 
of the situation, the borrower, is its slave ; 
instead of grappling with the ordinary diffi- 
culties of life, he allows them to conquer 
him, and make of him a plaything for them 
to sport with. And the habit is difficult to 
overcome, just because it is apparently a 
trifling one. If it were of a more serious 
nature, or if the inconveniences resulting 
ifrom it were greater, conscience would rally, 


and the habit would be conquered; but 
because it is rather an amusing habit, of 
which no great mischief comes, it is allowed 
to goon. But can it be good for man or 
woman to neglect self-control in any matter 
great or small? Is not the want of self- 
control the great cause of what become 
in the long run moral shipwrecks, of 
family tragedies, as terrible as any that 
Greek tragedian ever depicted? An easy- 
going habit in little things is apt to 
become an easy-going habit in a_ higher 
sphere; the drag ceases to control the 
vehicle, and onwards and downwards it 
rushes, till the inevitable crisis comes. 

Has it not become, too, a point of con- 
science with all good Christians to study to 
the utmost to avoid whatever will give either 
pain or annoyance unnecessarily to others, 
and to strive as far as possible to promote 
their comfort and happiness? Is the habit 
of frequent borrowing consistent with this 
spirit? Is it right to expose your neighbour 
frequently to a sense of annoyance, or to 
compel him to think what a troublesome 
person you are? Is that the way to make 
life more agreeable to others, or to fulfil the 
royal law of love ? 

Our divine Saviour went about doing 
good, and gave His life a ransom for many. 
Do we ever hear of His borrowing? Yes, 
once, but it was a very short loan. All He 
wished was that they would “show Him a 
penny,” not give it or lend it. We cannot 
but think of Him as most careful in all His 
personal habits, lest He should give pain or 
annoyance to any one. 

It is the genial influence of sunshine, not 
the nipping sharpness of frost, that all Christ- 
like men and women will try to diffuse. If 
a neighbour’s temper is somewhat easily 
irritated, they will be most careful not to 
rouse it. A very small match may fire a 
train, and a very trifling annoyance may 
disturb a friend’s equanimity, and even lead 
to bitter words and angry feelings. Happy 
they who pass through life without causing 
either suffering or irritation to any, but are 
always exercising the gracious influence that 
soothes and comforts and benefits their 
fellows! ‘* When the eye saw me, it blessed 
me; and when the ear heard me, it bare 
witness unto me.” 
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A SONG OF HOPE 


Words by W. B. H. Music by Mrs. RAYMOND MAUDE. 
Simply and slowly. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear” 
Lesson : 2 Kings, vi. 8-19 
Text: ‘‘ Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes that he may 
see,”’—2 Kings vi. 17 
SECOND SIGHT 


N the Highlands of Scotland, the people 
used to believe in what is called “‘second 
sight.” Some old persons were said to 
possess this power in a remarkable de- 

gree. They gave out that they saw things 
which other people could not see. Visions 
of future events appeared before their eyes 
with the utmost distinctness ; distant friends 
were seen engaged in the work which they 
happened to be doing at the time; and 
persons who were destined to die soon, 
although then in perfect health, presented 
a shadowy appearance to their view, with 
pale face and shrouded form. Science has 
banished in these days this old superstition, 
like the fairy tales, and we must now leave it 
to the uses of poetry. 

But in the Bible we have a remarkable 
example of what may be truly called “ second 
sight.” We are told how the prophet Elisha 
knew the plans which the king of Syria 
formed in his own secret chamber for the 
invasion of the land of Israel, and revealed 
them to the king of Israel, who in conse- 
quence was prepared to defeat these plans 
at every point. Enraged at his purposes 
being thus always baffled, the king of Syria 
sent an army to Dothan to take the prophet 
alive and bring him into his presence. 
Dothan was a small village not far from 
Samaria, built upon the shoulder of a steep 
hill. The Syrians, knowing that they had a 
remarkable man to deal with, came to the 
foot of the hill under cover of the dark night, 
and there encamped with the utmost quiet- 
ness, meaning on the morrow to surround 
the hill with a living wall of soldiers, so that 
the prophet could not escape. The servant 
of Elisha, a young man, happened to rise 
early, and on going out he saw the first rays 
of the rising sun glittering upon the spears 
and swords of a great army standing in 
battle array around the hill. In great alarm 


he ran to the bedside of the sleeping pro- 
phet, and aroused him, that he might come 
and see the extraordinary sight and tell what 
was to be done. 


Elisha heard the strange news very 
calmly. He said to the terror-stricken 
young man, “Fear not, for they that 


are with us are more than they that be 
with them.” And, taking him up to the 
housetop, he prayed to the Lord that the 
eyes of the young man might be opened, 
and that he might see the heavenly sight 
which he saw, that so his fears might be 
removed. And immediately the young man 
looked round with “larger, other eyes ;” 
and just below the village he saw a living 
circle of fortification between him and the 
army of the Syrians at the foot of the hill, 
horses and chariots of fire. When he beheld 
the wonderful sight his fears completely 
vanished ; and though he saw the Syrians 
coming up the hill and passing through 
the street till they surrounded Elisha’s door, 
he was confident and unmoved. He knew 
that the Lord of Hosts would deliver his 
master and himself. His eyes were opened, 
and the peace of God in consequence kept, 
or, as it should be translated, garrisoned his 
heart. 

There is a little weed that grows in our 
fields, with pretty white flowers, called Eu- 
phrasy or Eye-bright. It used to be said 
that if the juice of this plant was rubbed 
upon the eye, it enabled one to see the 
fairies and all the secrets of the invisible 
world. Milton represents the Archangel 
Michael as purging Adam’s eyes from the 
film of sin with it, that he might see the 
wonderful sights of heaven. ‘This is a super- 
stition ; but the Lord Jesus Himself counsels 
the blind church of Laodicea to buy of Him 
eye-salve, that it might be able to see its 
evil state and the remedy for it. He coun- 
sels you to buy His wonderful eye-salve, 
which is just faith ; and you can buy it with- 
out money and without price, for it is the 
gift of God. You will get it for the asking; 
and it will cure your blindness, and enable 
you to see what others do not see. You 
will have the pure heart that shall see God ; 
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cand, like the guileless Nathaniel, you will see 
the heavens opened, and the angels of God 
.ascending and descending upon Jesus ; and 
the sight will make you as bold and fearless 
as it made the young man of Dothan. 

Balaam was called “the man whose eyes 
are open.” He saw many things that others 
did not see, with amazing clearness ; but 
with his eyes open he chose the wrong path 
from the right, and he came to an evil end. 
But you should seek to have the “ open eyes” 
which Balaam had, that, unlike him, you 
might be able to walk more clearly and 
firmly in the righteous ways of the Lord. 
Most peopie go through the world with their 
eyes half shut. They do not see the glory 
.and the wonder that are around them even 
in the commonest things. They do not pos- 
sess even what we may call first sight, much 
less second sight. They have no gift of clear 
and penetrating vision into the actual life 
that lies around us. 

I should like you to be different from this ; 
to be able to look with open eye upon the 
wonders of :creation, to see the splendour in 
the grass, and the glory in the flower. ‘There 
are two harvests that are to be got from the 
fields, the harvest of food and clothing for your 
perishing bodies and the “ harvest of a quiet 
eye,” of beautiful thoughts and bright visions 
for your immortal souls. And in order to 
reap the latter and better harvest, you must 
cultivate the habit of noticing things. 
‘ing is one of the fine arts, which needs to 
be acquired and carefully educated. And 
‘remember that you will see beauty in Nature 


See- 


just in proportion as you have fostered 


beauty in your eye by educating and refin- 
ing it. 
SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Sometimes a light surprises” 
Lesson: Luke xviii. 35 to end 
Text: ‘.Lord,.I pray Thee, open his eyes that he may 
see.''—2 Kings vi. 17 
SECOND SIGHT 


But T should like you to be able to see in 
Nature more 'than mere natural beauty and 
wonder, interesting and delightful and profit- 
able as that is. I should like you to train 
yourselves to see God in everything, so that 
everything may witness to you of Him; 
so that you may see His face looking out 
upon you from every wayside flower, and 
His glory crowning every mountain-top, and 
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His smile in every light and shade that flits 
across the fields. 

Then there is His own precious Word, 
which He has given to you to be the light of 
your feet on the heavenward path. You 
would think that it is not necessary to have 
your eyes opened to see the horses and 
chariots of fire on the pages of this wonder- 
ful Book ; for they seem to be as clear and 
transparent as the visions of the seven seals 
of Revelation, when the seals were broken. 
And yet there is no book that is so little 
understood, so often misread. Multitudes 
of people, old as well as young, read its sub- 
lime pages, as the apostle Paul says the 
Jews read the Old Testament, with a veil 
over their eyes. Many people read the 

sible with the light of the natural eye only ; 

and the effect is the same as to look at a 
sun-dial by moonlight instead of by daylight, 
when, of course, it cannot tell you the hour. 
When you open God’s Word, then, you need 
that God should open your eyes and open 
your heart, that you may understand and 
receive its blessed truths; that you may see 
that the sin of which it speaks is in your 
own heart, and that the salvation to which 
it points is within your grasp; that you may 
see as in a glass the glory of Christ and be 
changed into the same image. 

Let us all pray—for we all walk in a vain 
show—that our eyes may be opened, and that 
we may be able to keep them open, that we 
may see all that God has to show us, and 
rejoice in the vision. All eyes will be open 
one day. We shall.all stand face to face 
with the things unseen and eternal. We 
shall see Jesus as He is; and the things of 
religion that seem to us now as dim as 
dreams, as vague as clouds, will be as real 
and substantial as the fact of our own living 
on the earth just now. Death will open eyes 
that have long been closed to the spiritual 
and eternal world. Let us pray that when 
death comes—and it may come very soon—it 
will be white troops of angels waiting to take 
us home to glory after a life well spent here, 
that it will show to us. 


And here and now, while the life of 
each one of you is surrounded with a 
great mystery of evil, principalities and 


powers of wickedness, sickness, sorrow, sin, 
misfortune, accidents of all kinds, death in 
various forms—an army far more terrible than 
the Syrian host which surrounded Dothan, an 
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army that may soon march up your street, and 
surround your door, and come for your 
capture—I pray God that your eyes may be 
opened to see yourselves encompassed with 
a great mystery of love, to see the bright 
angels to whom God hath given charge con- 
cerning you to keep you through faith unto 
salvation, and to make all unfavourable things 
to work together for your good. Andif you 
possess this true second sight, you will be 
ever bold and ‘strong in faith; you will fear 
no evil, knowing that greater is He that is 
with you than all that can be against you. 
This world will be to you the gate of heaven, 
with much of its glory shining through and 
illumining your path; and death when it comes 
will be a chariot of fire with horses of fire, to 
translate you from this dark world to where 
there will be always open vision, and all the 
hill of God will be continually encompassed 
with the host of heaven. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Tried not to temptation, for yielding 
is Sin 
Lesson : 1 Peter ii. 11 to end 
Text: ‘‘ He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction ” 
Proverbs xvii. 19 
EXALTING OUR GATE 

In the lawless East, houses and churches 
exposed to the attacks of robbers have low 
doorways, so that you have almost to stoop 
to enter them. The Bedouins of the desert 
are splendid riders, and go on their plunder- 
ing expeditions always on horseback. They 
would consider it beneath their dignity to 
attack any place on foot. And hence they 
make raids only on houses that have lofty 
doorways, that can admit them on horseback ; 
upon the houses of the rich and the noble, 
that in the East have courts like the palaces 
of Italy, into which you can drive in a 
carriage from the street. It is only such 
houses that are worth entering; for it is 
only in such houses that sufficient plunder 
can be got to repay the risk. The splen- 
did old Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
built over the cave where Jesus was born, 
has for this reason a very low door, hidden 
in a dark corner. To exalt a person’s gate 
is therefore to invite the attention of the 
robber to the riches that are to be found 
within, to advertise his wealth and seek his 
own destruction. 

Now, what the wise man means by his 
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proverb is, that if you are proud and haughty, 
you will expose yourself to dangers as great 
in your life as the man who exalts the gate 
of his house, and so invites the Bedouin 
robber to enter in on horseback, and murder 
him or plunder his goods. There are foes 
as deadly, and possessed of powers of mis- 
chief as great, as the Bedouin robbers, which 
are ready to take advantage of the opening 
you give them by cherishing an arrogant and 
lofty spirit, to enter into your hearts and 
rob you of all that is dearest and most 
precious in your life. There are many sins 
that, like Spanish beggars, ride only upon 
horseback as it were ; vices that carry things. 
with a high hand, that assume lofty airs, that 
make themselves big and consequential. 
They never dismount ; they never enter your 
heart as it were on foot, on their own legs. 
As if knowing how puny and weak-kneed 
they really are, they must impose upon the 
imagination, and raise themselves on high 
by outward circumstances. You hear it said 
of a man in a proud and haughty mood, “ he 
is on his high horse.” Now, to admit these 
proud, lofty sins that ride on horseback, as it 
were, you must lift high the gate of your 
heart. They cannot cross the threshold of 
a lowly mind; and if you do not exalt your 
gate, these high-flying sins will not trouble 
you; you are beneath their consideration. 


You are too low for pride, and scorn, and. 


worldly ambition, and high-mindedness, to 
enter in; but, thank God, not too low for. 
the kingdom of heaven, which stoops to the 
lowest, which belongs of right to the poor in 
spirit, to creep through and fill and sanctify 
your heart. 

From the proverb of the text, therefore, 
you learn the wisdom of stooping. The 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin of America, 
who was the first to draw down the light- 
nings of heaven to the earth, by means of a 


child’s kite, was once, when a young man,. 


shown out of the house of a friend he was 
visiting by a narrow passage. As he was go- 
ing along it his friend hurriedly said, “Stoop, 
stoop.” Not understanding the advice, 
Franklin struck his head violently against a 
beam that projected overhead. ‘“ My lad,” 
said his friend, “you are young, and the 
world is before you ; learn to stoop as you go 
through it, and you will save yourself many 
a hard thump.” And so, when you are face 
to face with an angry person, it would be 
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foolish, even though you know that his anger 
is without cause, to oppose him with equal 
anger. If you exalt your gate, you court the 
coming into your heart of pride and fury, 
which will rob you of your reason, and make 
you say and do foolish things in your haste. 
Lower your gate, then, that only the quiet, 
meek grace of humility and gentleness can 
come in; and let your lips give utterance to 
the soft words that turn away wrath. When 
reproved for an error you have committed, 
do not resent it, or seek to justify or excuse 
the fault, for this will only aggravate the evil, 
and cause deeper displeasure. But let down 
your big gate, that only meekness, and low- 
liness of spirit, and contrition of heart may 
enter in, and confess your wrong and ask for 
forgiveness ; and so you will cut away all 
ground of complaint against you, and‘change 
your accuser into your friend. How much 
more easily and pleasantly you would get 
through life, if you only knew how to stoop 
gracefully and at the right time! 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Lord, a little band and lowly” 
Lesson: Jolin x. 1-10 


Text: ‘‘ He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction ” 
Proverbs xvii. 19 


EXALTING OUR GATE 

THERE is nothing that people are so fond 
of as elevating their gates. ‘hey wish to 
make them as grand and imposing as_pos- 
sible. ‘They imagine that when they rise in 
the world, and get to a higher position in 
society, they will secure the two objects of 
their ambition. They will have larger room 
‘tor, and let in more, happiness and friendli- 
ness ; they will be happier themselves, and 
obtain greater regard and admiration from 
others. But in reality, by elevating their 
gate they are seeking destruction, running 
the risk of destroying their own peace of 
mind and winning the envy and dislike of 
their friends and neighbours. By rising 
from an inferior to a higher station in life, 
they find in their new position that they 
occupy even a lower place than they did in 
their old position, with the additional pang 
of disappointed hope and baffled vanity. In 
his own generation he is not wise, nor makes 
the best provision even to foster his own 
pride, who seeks to elevate his gate in this 
way. 


You know plants that grow on_ the 
mountains do not send up long stems and 
wide-spreading branches. On the contrary, 
they creep close to the soil, and gather all 
their branches and leaves into thick moss- 
like tufts, because only in that way can they 
withstand the furious storms that rage over 
their elevated growing-place, and which, if 
they raised themselves on high, would root 
them up and whirl them away. And so, 
exposed to the storms of a world lying in 
wickedness, the prudent course for you and 
every one is to assume an attitude and habit 
of mind that will enable you to escape the 
dangerous blasts. Exalting your gate, grow- 
ing up haughtily in the air, standing upon 
your dignity, asserting your rights, the storms 
of life will break you or uproot you. But 
lowering your gate, exhibiting a meek and 
lowly spirit, forbearing and forgiving one an- 
other, the storms will pass harmlessly over you. 

Have you ever tried to put out a bee or 
a butterfly that has come into your room 
some hot summer day through the half-open 
window? In vain you seek to guide it down 
to the place where the window is open. It 
has some kind of instinct that causes it to 
fly ever upwards, towards the highest part of 
the window, and it dashes itself in its 
struggles against the upper panes of glass, 
which it imagines to be transparent air. If 
left to itself it might be hours or days before 
it found out the opening, when it might be 
worn-out and famished and incapable of 
escaping. It would continue to fly up and 
up, always to the top of the window, to the 
highest light. At last, by skilful manceuvring, 
you manage to get it down to the opening 
of the window, and then it rushes through 
the chink rejoicingly, and is out of sight in 
a moment in the wide, sunny air. I saw 
one day a chaffinch that had got into a 
conservatory. It was a great big glass house, 
with a lofty roof and a low door, which on 
mild, summer days was kept open at certain 
hours. The chaffinch wanted to get out, 
but it flew always up to the roof of the 
greenhouse, expecting to escape that way. 
And it was a whole day before it was set at 
large by the open door, and then only when 
it was driven to it by some one who entered. 

And is it not true of us that we wish to 
escape to heaven by the high roof rather 
than by the low door? We beat the wings 
of our spirits against the upper part of the 
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window, instead of flying through the lower 
part of it that is open. When shall you and 
I learn the great lesson to fly low if we 
would find the way to heaven, if we would 
escape from many of the ills of life that shut 
us in on every side, from many of the walls 
of trouble with which we surround ourselves 
by our pride and obstinacy and haughtiness 
of spirit? It is by humility that you enter 
into God’s large place of deliverance. High 
things imprison you; lowly things set you 
free. It is not by exalting your gate that 
you make your hearts worthy to receive and 
entertain the Lord of glory, but by making 


your gate low; for thus saith the High and 
Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy: “I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble and to revive the spirit of the con- 
trite.” And when He enters by the lowly 
gate He makes it a high and holy place by 
His presence, and all heaven enters with 
Him. Lower your gate, then, to admit only 
the lowly virtues, the meekness and humility 
which will exalt you. Lower your gate to 
admit even the Lord of glory Himself,and thus 
you will seek salvation and not destruction. 





IN MIN 


IATURE 


THE DEAD MAN’S SWORD 


HERE is a beautiful old Japanese 
legend which tells the story of the 
holy sage En no Sho-kaku. Even 
when he was quite a little lad he loved 

to wander alone among the beeches and ever- 
green walks far up the mountain slopes, and 
his solitary musings and his prayers in the dim 
ways of the ancient forests brought him such 
wisdom and power that his feet never trod 
heedlessly to the hurt of any living thing, and 
when he walked in the rain no drop ever 
wetted the web of wistaria fibres with which 
he was clothed. In his early youth he lived 
for several years as a hermit, and after that 
period of trial and preparation he was called 
in a vision of the night toarise and go forth, 
climbing one after another all the highest 
and most difficult peaks till he had brought 
all the mountains under the dominion of 
Buddha. Day and night, alone yet never 
lonely, he wandered in wild untrodden soli- 
tudes among the rocky heights of the world, 
and one pinnacle he subdued in the rose-red 
dawn and another in the blue hush of noon, 
and yet another in the lingering glow of the 
sunset, and yet again a fourth by light of 
moon or star. And such virtue passed into 
him from the primeval hills, and the imme- 
morial earth, and the winds and dewof heaven, 
that at length he could walk on the water and 
fly through the air, and see into the future, 
and heal all the diseases of mankind, 


Then he was bidden to undertake still 
more wondrous achievements, the mightiest 
that man may accomplish in this world of 
time ; and the means towards success would 
be found, he was told in sleep, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ominein Yamato. He neither 
doubted nor delayed, but hewed himself a 
path to the far-away mountain-top, and when 
he reached the bleak, bare space of jasper, 
no larger than a threshing-floor, and polished 
and scored with fierce weather, he beheld 
a white skeleton which held in its grip 
a great untarnished sword. Then as he 
stood gazing at this strange sight, it seemed 
as though in his memory wind and sun 
were dispersing thick morning mist, and 
slowly he became aware that this body had 
been his own in a previous life, and that he 
must secure the sword in its rigid hand if he 
was to succeed in the mighty tasks marked 
out for him. He grasped the sword, but the 
dead hand clung to it; he tried to wrench 
away the whitened bones, but they were as 
riveted iron ; then he bethought him of the 
wondrous spells of the spirit, and as he 
uttered them, the bones of the skeleton hand 
relaxed slowly, hour after hour, and dropped 
piecemeal, and he caught up the sword of 
his dead self, and brandished it in the red 
light of the setting sun with a loud cry of 
triumph. 

Who can read this curious old legend 
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without feeling that it is more than a legend, 
without perceiving, indeed, that in its inner 
sense it is no legend at all, but a history of 
the spiritual life of man? All good men 
have lived, and all good men must live, 
twice ; and the childhood and youth of Sho- 
kaku are an allegory of the early years of that 
second life. Love of contemplation and 
prayer, and tenderness towards all creatures, 
and a spiritual raiment which no care or loss 
or trouble can wet, all these are common to 
both. And then those difficult and lofty 


mountains that are to be brought under do- 
minion —those ambitions, those desires, 
those high and towering aims which are to 
be made holy—who does not understand 
how these things are all real and by no 
means legendary? And last, the strange 
discovery on the summit of the mountain: 
do we need to be told that the most power- 
ful of all weapons is the mighty sword which 
we wrest, by the spell of prayer and the 
blessing of God, from the iron hand of our 
dead selves ? 





THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, Autuor or “THE REDEMPTION OF EpWARD STRAHAN,” 
‘“*Lonpon IDYLLS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER III 


I GO TO SCHOOL 


N looking through 
the papers 
which have fur- 
nished the ma- 
terial for this 
truthful record, 
there is one 
small bundle of 
letters which has 
occasioned me 
much de- 
! bate. At 
} first Icould 
not per- 
ceive that 
they had 
any bearing 
upon my 
story, but 
as the pic- 
ture they 
conjured 
up grew clearer to my mind, I saw that at 
one point they touched the story in a re- 
markable way, for they explained the liking 
I had for Mr. Sprague. They refer to my 
first half-year at school, and vividly recall the 
extreme bitterness of my experience. 










I think the reason why I recall so plainly 
that morning of the cabbage-planting, is that 
it was my last morning of really happy boy- 
hood. I had known for a long time that I 
was to be sent away to school, but somehow 
I had never realised it tillthen. All at once, 
as I saw that little shirt which mother was 
making, folded up and put away with half a 
dozen others in a brightly-varnished deal box 
that had just come home from the carpenter’s, 
the thought went through me like a knife 
that I was really going to leave home. I 
had been very proud of that box the day 
before, but now I began to hate it. When 
mother folded up the shirt, and wiped her 
spectacles, and kissed me solemnly, and said, 
‘IT hope my little son will be a good boy 
when he is far away from us all,” I felt 
for the first time that sharp sensation as 
of a knife cutting through my heart. I 
ran out, and stood looking forlornly at 
the cabbage-planting, and tried in a half- 
hearted way to be interested in it, and to 
get up a conversation with Dawkins. But 
all. the while the thought that kept ham- 
mering in my head was: “What does 
it all matter? I’m going away. I shall 
very likely be dead soon. Why should 
I be interested in cabbages I shall never 
eat?” 

During all that August week there was a 
strange solemnity about the house, as though 
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‘‘Georgianna held my hand” 


every one felt a need for speaking in 
whispers. All discipline seemed to be relaxed. 
I was treated as the condemned criminal is 
treated, who may eat and drink what he 
pleases in the week before execution, because 
the world will very soon be done with him. 
No one called me at unseasonable hours in 
the morning, and I sat up every night as 
long as I pleased. I was even permitted to 
spend hours in the study, pulling the books 
about, without a single impatient rebuke. 
Mary gave me her greatest treasure—a folding 
fruit-knife, and actually asked for nothing in 
exchange. There was something unnatural 
in such unselfishness, and it depressed me. 
At night, when I had got to bed, and was 
just dosing, I was roused’ by warm kisses 
on my forehead, and saw, through half- 
raised eyelids, Georgianna or mother stealing 
softly away, and I thought once I heard 
some one crying on the stairs. One night 
I woke and found father standing quietly 
beside me, with a light in his hand, looking 
at me very solemnly. ‘The stiff camlet 


coat, with 
its broad 
protuber- 
antskirts, 
cast a 
grotesque 
shadow along the floor, and half-way up the 
wall. In the oblong of the high attic window 
the fading moon hung, looking sickly and 
very faint against the flicker of the candle. 
While I watched, fascinated, he put the 
candle on the washstand, and kneeling down 
against the chair where my clothes were 
piled, began to pray. At first he prayed 
silently, but presently I heard him speak ; I 
caught the words, “ My little son.” When 
he got up he wiped his eyes, and I lay quite 
silent with amazement, for I never had con- 
ceived it possible that a grown man could 
weep. I was filled with a vague sorrow, and 
cried out to him. When he came to me I 
could say nothing. I could only fling my 
arms round his neck, and rub my face 
against his whiskers ; I can feel the tingling 
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roughness now. Then he went out of the 
room with that same sort of solemnity they 
all seemed to share, as though it were a 
drama they were acting, and I heard him 
blowing his nose violently on the stairs. 
Sometimes I felt proud, sometimes reck- 
less, sometimes merely despairing. The last 
was the dominant mood. It was a good 
moment when my new clothes were fitted 
on, and I enjoyed it, because for the time 
I forgot their significance. I had no longer 
any compunction in joining Dawkins’ boy 
«whom I had hitherto unspeakably despised) 
in stealing a dozen of those bright red apples 
called Quarantines from a_ neighbouring 
orchard, because I felt that if I was to be 
sent away from home I might as well be 
exiled for a crime as anything else. In the 
mature of things it couldn’t matter very much 
what became of a little boy in such dire 
extremities as mine. Besides, I was fully 
assured that I had not long to live. Mary 
informed me, with a most indelicate contempt 
for my feelings, that she never expected to 
see me again. I reflected that no doubt this 
melancholy conviction lay at the bottom of 
her generosity about the fruit-knife: she 
probably expected that my early decease 
would speedily restore it to her. Of course 
she did not go so far as to suggest such an 
arrangement, but I could see, when I sug- 
gested it to her, that her mind was relieved. 
She always was a very practical little person, 
but I thought she might have understood 
that it was not very comforting to suggest 
that no doubt they would bring me 
home to bury me. But Mary always 
was given to discuss tragical pos- 
sibilities in the most matter-of- 
fact spirit. A long course of dolls’ 
funerals in the ragged corner of 
her garden beside the woodshed 


raved her tastes. 

With what half-tragic, half-comic 
clearness does that last Sunday at 
home stand out. 

Father preached that night a 
favourite sermon: it was on the 
death of Stephen. It was always 
a kind of event when he preached 
that sermon, for it was his masterpiece. 
Child as I was, barely twelve years old, I 
could understand that sermon, and feel it. 
There was a loveliness in the story that 
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**It was painful to see her pick it up so 
readily and look so glad over 
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fascinated me, and it lost nothing in the 
sonorous roll of father’s pulpit voice. Geor- 
gianna held my hand during the sermon, and 
mother looked at me with such yearning 
in her eyes that I felt my heart would 
break. All at once, as the last sentence of 
the sermon hung in the air, a woman’s voice 
rose in a piercing shriek. Then, from all 
over the chapel, came a volley of Amens, and 
Glory be to Gods. 

“ The Spirit be at work,” said old Pugh, 
rising in his seat, and looking round the 
chapel. 

The dusk was falling, and through its 
greyness the faces of the people looked white 
and strained. The atmosphere thrilled and 
trembled with emotion. Far up in the high 
pulpit, out- 
lined against 
a patch of 
fading light 
on the grey 
wall, I could | 
see father’s 
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face, with a rare 
smile upon it. 
Then all the 
vague emotions of 
the week rose to 
a head in me, and 
burst. I thought 
of my sins. I 
thought of Daw- 
kin’s boy and the 
apples. I thought 
of that strange 
world I was going to, and the injustice of my 
fate, and the bitterness of it all. I dropped on 
my knees, and began to cry, regardless of 
damage to my new clothes, which I wore for 


getting it back” 
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the first time that night. I heard the hymn 
roll over me, like the music of a world in 
which I had no place. Suddenly the picture 
in the family Bible of Adam and Eve ex- 
pelled from Paradise flashed across my brain, 
and I heard the clang of brazen gates, and 
saw the flame of angelic swords. Such an 
exile was I. Paradise had cast me out. 
What a terrible sinner I must have been to 
have merited sucha fate ; and I remembered 
that those were not the first apples I had 
stolen, though I had never sunk so low 
before as to be the accomplice of the despised 
Dawkins. 

I looked up, and the pulpit was empty. 
The prayer-meeting had begun, and some one 
was praying. Then the door of the pew 
opened, and a hand was laid on my head. 
Could that hand be my father’s? I had 
never felt it so tender before. It glided and 
lingered about my hair, and the fingers 
seemed to emit. little soft thrills, which ran 
comfortingly along my nerves, and made a 
peace in my heart. 

“What is my little boy crying for?” he 
said. 

“ Because I’m so wicked,” I replied. And 
then as I suddenly got a sincerer view of the 
situation, I added: “ But it’s not that alto- 
gether. It’s because I’m going away to 
school, and I think I shall die there, and 
never come home any more.” 

** You shall come home now, at all events,” 
he said softly. And he took me by the 
hand, and led me away. 

Once in the fresh air, everything seemed 
different. I remembered that Mr. Sprague, 
who had been sitting in the pew with us, 
had given me a shilling. I sat up to supper, 
and had double turns of everything. After 
all, the world was not so intolerable a place 
as I had supposed it an hour ago. If stolen 
apples of the Quarantine species lay heavy 
on the conscience, there were other apples 
which are found in pies and eaten with 
Devonshire cream, which are distinctly con- 
soling. As I sank to sleep that night I had 
a confused dream that Stephen was stoned 
with apples, which he subsequently gathered 
up and ate with Devonshire cream in a 
high-boarded pew while the last hymn was 
being sung. 

During the night the weather changed, 
and when they called me at half-past four the 
next morning, rain was beating against the 


windows. I ate a dismal breakfast at five 
o’clock, somewhat comforted, however, by 
the intention I cherished of spending 
Sprague’s shilling on something edible at the 
first station I came to. We were all dismal. 
It was strangely cold after the long spell of 
hot weather, and there was no fire in the 
parlour. My box stood corded in the pas- 
sage, with my name upon it in hideous black 
letters. The food choked me, and I spilled 
some coffee over my new suit. Georgianna 
kissed me again and again, and I almost 
wished she wouldn’t, because it made me 
cry, and I had determined not to cry any 
more. Mary stood on the stairs, with a red 
shawl wrapped over her night-dress, to see 
me go. I felt sure she was thinking about 
her fruit-knife, and speculating on the chances 
of recovering it. So I, being now actually 
past both hope and despair, took it out of 
my pocket and threw it to her, saying I 
would rather she kept it. I quite meant 
what I said, but it was painful to see her 
pick it up so readily, and look so glad over 
getting it back. I had cherished to the 
last moment romantic visions of reprieve, as 
most prisoners do before they go to the 
gallows. I had hopes that the coach, which 
ran to the station, four miles away, might 
not start that morning ; that the wheels might 
have come off overnight ; that the coachman 
might be dead. But no such intervention 
of Providence occurred. At six o’clock I 
heard the heavy wheels grind against the 
cobble-stone sidewalk, and knew the hour 
had come. 

* Now, young sir, up you get,” said the 
driver with a grin. I climbed up, the for- 
lornest of all small mortals, wedged in be- 
tween the baggage, and apparently of no 
more account. My father sat beside me, 
and drew a coarse brown rug round me. 
The rain drove in our faces, and my box, 
which had been hoisted up behind me, also 
drove its sharp edge into my back. The 
grey misery of everything sunk into my 
soul. 

It was over. I was in the train, and the 
door was banged to. I saw the stout figure 
in the camlet coat on the platform, but my 
heart was hardened against it. I only felt 
how cruel any man must needs be who could 
deliberately put a little chap in the train and 
send him whirling off into a lonely world in 
this fashion. Then it occurred to me that 
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he looked lonely too. He stood there in 
the rain, and I knew that he was going to 
walk back through it, because he couldn’t 
afford to ride both ways. I remembered that 
hand moving softly on my hair, and that 
midnight prayer in the attic. I would have 
given anything now just to have flung my 
arms about his neck. But the train was 
moving, and he had turned to climb the hill 
for his four-miles trudge through the rain. 
Oh, it was a cruel world! Everything was 
cruel, and certainly God had no time to take 
notice of little boys. I was quite sure of 
that now. 

I don’t remember anything about the 
journey, except that about halfway a boy who 
was going to the same school got into the 
carriage with me. He was a fat boy, with 
puffy cheeks, and greedy blue eyes that 
gleamed through narrow slits. His name 
was Dredge. When he found I had a shilling 
(which fact I had injudiciously communicated 
to him) he became disgustingly friendly. He 
promised to be my friend and stand by me 
for ever, if I would only let him see it. I 
didn’t want to let him see it, and I didn’t 
want him to be my friend. 

Then he took hold of my arm, and said: 
“ Now then, Romney, or Rumney, or what- 
ever your name is, I’m going to give you the 
screw.” He proceeded to twist my arm 
round, till I fell on my knees, and roared 
with pain. The shilling fell out of my hand 
and he picked it up. At Southminster, 
where we stopped for ten minutes, he got 
out of the train, and I saw him join two 
other boys, and go into the refreshment- 
room. When they came out they were 
munching sandwiches, and they all three got 
into my compartment. 

‘‘ How much gobble have you got?” they 
asked all together. 

“If you please, I haven’t any,” I said 
meekly. 

‘“‘ That’s a jolly lie,” said Dredge. “Every 
new boy has lots of gobble.” 

“‘ T’ve only got one cake, and that’s in my 
box,” I said. 

“Then what did you say you hadn’t got 
any for,” said Dredge. ‘ What an awful little 
liar you must be.” 

* Don’t you know you'll go to hell if you 
tell lies ?” said one of the other boys. 

“1 think we’d better try Red Indian on 
him,” said another. 
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“Tt hurts us more than it does you,” 
said the third, with mock gravity. “ Blowser 
always says that when he tans us, and he 
knows.” 

I soon found out what “ Red Indian” 
meant. Each boy took his handkerchief out 
of his pocket, knotted it, and began to hit 
me across the legs. The game went on for 
half an hour. I jumped on the seats and 
kicked, and it was some consolation to know 
that I made Dredge’s nose bleed. ‘The end 
of it was that they all three got me down 
and sat upon me. I called Dredge a fat 
devil, and managed to run my knife into his 
leg. At that they let me sit up, and pre- 
tended to be dreadfully shocked. They 
said I was much too wicked a little beggar 
for any decent boy to speak to, and that if 
they told Blowser what I had called Dredge 
he would thrash me and expel me. ‘This 
was good news. I ardently hoped I might 
be expelled, and wished I knew more bad 
language, if by the reckless use of it I might 
only get sent home again. 

For the rest of the journey I blubbered in 
a corner of the carriage, and meditated on 
what would be the most painful way of 
murdering Dredge. A passage in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” came to my mind—* first 
they scourged him, then they buffeted him, 
then they lanced his flesh with knives; after 
that they stoned him with stones, then 
pricked him with their swords, and last of all 
they burned him to ashes at the stake.” 
That seemed adequate and suggestive. I 
was glad I had been made to read the 
‘« Pilgrim’s Progress ” on Sunday afternoons. 

The next four months were a mere blur 
of squalid misery. I can see now the glar- 
ing white walls of the school-house, and 
smell the asphalt of the playground. I can 
see myself hunted round the playground by 
Dredge and his species. I was always 
aching with some fresh bruise, always smart- 
ting under some new indignity. I wrote 
home many letters, some of which were pre- 
served and tied up in faded ribbon; and it 
was the opening of this bundle of schoolboy 
letters that sent my thoughts back to this 
half-forgotten time. 

One of them runs thus ; 


‘© DEAR DARLING MOTHER AND FATHER, 
“I am so very miserable and lonely. 
I carnt live without you. I dream of you all 
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night and wake up all the more miserable to 
find it is not as I drempt. I wake up three 
or four times a night, and last night I was 
sick. I carnt see how boys can go away to 
boarding-school and be happy. I don’t 
think its right for some boys, though it may 
be allright for boys who have no souls. 
Dont you think I ought to have a share of 
the heavenly love of home which God sent 
done from heaven? God gave me a father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters to love 
and be loved by why did I get you all if it 
was not to purefy my life. I look at the 
clock at seven and think of you with your 
hands on the heads of Mary and little 
Philip at prayers, and O I pray that God 
would make me a weekly boarder some- 
where. I am sorry to say I called Dredge a 
devil, but he is. I have made up my mind 
to run away. I was going to start last 
night, but God said give them one more 
chance perhaps they make take you away. 
I have had toothache and headache, but I 
have never had heartache before and I 
think that is the worst. 
“from your 
“most Wretched boy, 
on ae 

letters 


Sometimes the 


thus: 


grow lyric, as 


“Tam in the choir, but I can’t sing. I 
have fully made up my mind to run away. 


Cupid arrows may pierce 
Even the heart of a boy 
When his heart is faint 
And he is ready to die. 


“JT have stood it all I can, but I can’t 
stand it any more. 


“OQ where may I go for refuge 
From the whirl and stormy 
That hustles me backward and forward 
For I have humanity. 


** Dedicated to 
“« My mother and father.” 


At last there came one ever-blessed day, 
when I remember that I was puzzling over 
some stupid Latin sentence in which the 
words quando quidem occurred, and for the 
fiftieth time I had said Quando quidem to 
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myself, till it seemed like a demon-word that 
danced before my eyes and fleered at me. 
The schoolroom was cold, and my fingers 
ached with chilblains. Outside, a thin snow 
powdered the trees, and the sun was mock- 
ingly bright. All at once I heard my name 
called, and Blowser, the headmaster, touched 
me on the shoulder. 

“ There’s a gentleman wants to see you, 
Romilly. Run away and wash, and you can 
have the afternoon.” 

Who could it be? Was it father come at 
last to fetch me away? I ran down the 
stone steps, across the piazza to the lava- 
tories, and then along the passage where we 
used to sit on the hot-water pipes and try 
to get warm, to the governor’s parlour. My 
heart beat so fast I was almost stifled, and I 
couldn’t keep the tears out of my eyes. 
For a moment, when I entered the parlour, 
I could hardly make out anything. Then I 
saw that my visitor was not father, but Mr. 
Sprague. 

‘* Well, little man,” he said, “ I’ve come 
to see how you're getting on. Not liking it, 
eh?” 

He looked very spruce and gay, and he 
smiled kindly. It was the first time any 
one had smiled on me for three months. 

“Have you come to take me away?” I 
cried, breathlessly. 

“Well, not exactly that, youngster,” he 
said. But if you don’t object, I’m going 
to take you out for the day. I know a 
lovely tuck-shop down the hill, and I’m 
going to have a look at it. You know I 
was at school in Mudford myself once, 
though not at this school.” 

“‘ Were you unhappy ?” I said. 

«Oh, we’re all of us unhappy sometimes, 
but we get over it,” he replied. “I daresay 
you’ve been bullied a bit. Everybody is at 
first. But you’ll grow bigger presently, and 
then you'll be able to bully somebody else.” 

“ T hate bullies,” I said. ‘* Dredge is a 
bully, and I’m going to murder him soon.” 

“Sc, so, little man, murder, eh? Well, I 
daresay I felt like that too, once. Suppose 
we put it off for to-day, at all events, and 
forget Dredge, and try just to enjoy our- 
selves ? ” 

What a comfort it was to find some one 
who had felt what I felt! Here was I, an 
insignificant mite of humanity, daily telling 
my sore heart that among the hundred boys 
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or so around me, no one felt what I felt— 
and behold Mr. Sprague enters, with his 
laughing eyes and big shoulders, and tells 
me he also was once just such a wretched 
little exile as I. For the first time a small 
fibre of pluck began to stir in me. I was 
after all treading a frequented road ; I one 
day should get out of the mire, if I pushed 
on, and perhaps be as strong and happy as 
Mr. Sprague. 

So he and I passed under the gloomy 
stone arch of the school-gate, and went down 
the hill to that delectable tuck-shop. How 
fresh the air was! And how the crisp snow 
crunched under our feet, and sparkled on 
the hedges! I began to be almost happy. 
And as we went he told me about father and 
mother ; and when I asked about Georgianna, 
he said, in a way that struck me as curious, 
that she was the best sister a boy ever had, 
and I ought to love her a great deal. By- 
and-by he asked me several questions about 
her, and seemed quite pleased when I said 
we always called her Annie, and that her real 
name was Georgianna. 

“ That’s a very beautiful name,” he said. 
*‘There was a great Duchess called that 
once, but I don’t suppose she was half so 
pretty as our Georgianna.” 

It seemed to please him to talk about her, 
though I didn’t feel quite pleased when he 
called her “our Georgianna;” besides I 
wanted to get to that delectable tuck-shop, 
which after all turned out to be a fine hotel, 
where we had a dinner of roast-beef and 
apple-pie, with lots of dessert. We called at 
the real tuck-shop, however, on the way back, 
and he gave the old woman half-a-crown, and 
told her to let me have all I wanted for the 
next month, that is, as far as the half-crown 
went. He laughed and told stories all day, 
and at last I was really happy. When we 
went up the hill again the lamps were lit, and 
the stars were sparkling in the sky. I felt 
that I didn’t care twopence for Dredge or any- 
body else. I intended to “ pull through,” as 
Mr. Sprague put it, and one day become a 
man with big shoulders like his. And be- 
sides, it wasn’t long to Christmas now, and 
then I knew I should go home. 

That was how I first grew to like Mr. 
Sprague. That day with him still hangs 
golden in the memory. It helps me to 
understand his character, now that I am 
engaged in picturing to myself the part he 
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played in our family history. Some people 
are remembered for their wisdom, but it 
seems to me it is better to be remembered 
for your kindness. 


CHAPTER IV 
A NIGHT-PIECE 


GEORGIANNA was a sentimentalist, but in a 
state of suppression. She was like a prisoner 
in a tower which has only one window, high 
up in the wall, from which the green world 
can be seen. ‘That window was the magic 
casement of romance. 

For days together she worked away in the 
basement of the tower, which we may call 
the Tower of the Commonplace, without a 
thought of the window high up in the wall. 
She was too busy to pay much attention to 
the ache of the soul. She rose at five, winter 
and summer, and scoured, and _ baked, and 
sewed, and mended. She went to bed at 
ten, too tired to think of anything but the 
pleasant relaxation of the tense muscles and 
taut nerves, when the coolness of the linen 
sheets was folded around them. Sometimes 
the enormous array of hostile laborious days 
that marched against her wearied even her 
young strength, and she vaguely realised that 
she was a drudge. But she knew that this 
army of the grey days could be defeated in 
detail, and after all you can only live one 
day at a time. So she curled herself up 
pleasantly in the narrow bed under the eaves, 
like a soldier on the battle-field, and humbly 
thanked God for the truce of sleep. 

But every now and then there came an 
hour of folded hands, and it was then that 
she felt the ache of the soul. The spring 
wind touched her, the bees came booming 
round the open window of the kitchen, the 
soft air, flowing out of infinite wells of 
space, immersed her like a tide, and _ her life 
began to throb in her veins. It was then 
that she became conscious of the magic case- 
ment high up in the environing wall. She felt 
an unappeasable desire to look out of it, and 
take into her heart the vision of a larger world. 
She dreamed pleasant dreams of lovers 
trysting beneath immemorial oaks, and felt 
warm pressures on her palms, and_ heard 
whispers of love, and fancied the soft thrill 
of kisses on her brow. She became con- 
scious of concealed treasures of affection in 
her heart, and longed to bestow them some- 
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where. On imaginary ladders of silk, view- 
less as gossamer, she descended from the 
window of the tower, and stood with bare 
feet in the morning dew of the world, and 
drank long draughts of the deep blue air, 
and heard a music in the tree-tops. In such 
ecstatic moments she lived through many 
lives. She saw herself as mistress, wife, 
mother, widow: beloved and bereaved, smil- 
ing and tearful, the central figure of many 
dramas. She rehearsed dozens of stirring 
scenes, through each of which she moved, 
supremely loving and supremely loved. Then, 
frightened a little at the vehemence of 
her fancy, she would steal back again to 
the four-square Tower of the Commonplace, 
and draw up the gossamer ladders behind 
her, and once more turn her back on the 
high window of Romance. The bread wanted 
turning in the oven, the shirt protested its 
lost buttons, the inexorable hours scattered 
the gay pennons of her airy chivalry with a 
rush. 

In these escapades of the imagination she 
had an ardent sympathiser, if not a com- 
panion. My mother, in spite of her grey 
curls and shrunk figure, kept the youngest 
of hearts, and was full of all the tender im- 
practicabilities of youth. How much does 
it say for her sweetness and kindliness of 
nature, that fifty years of a hard life had 
been quite incapable of corroding its sensi- 
tiveness or dulling its dreams ! 

It was Saturday night, and Georgianna had 
just left the kitchen. Everything was ready 
for the Sunday’s dinner. For according to 
the austere custom of the times, all but 
absolutely necessary cooking was prohibited 
on the Sunday. 

In the sitting-room the fire had burned low, 
and the small wooden clock on the mantel 
pointed to half-past ten. The room was 
empty, for mother had gone to bed with one 
of those violent headaches which were the 
torture of her life. In the room overhead 
could be heard the steady tramp of some 
one walking up and down, and a sort of low 
hum, as of drowsy wheels. This was father 
busy with his sermons. He _ laboriously 
learned them by heart on Saturday nights. 
The tramp and the hum would go on till 
long after midnight. There was a sugges- 
tion of the treadmill in the dreary drowsy 
‘monotony of the sound. 

But to Georgianna the treadmill of the 
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week had at last stood still. With aching 
limbs she had taken the last step and was 
free. It had been a week of lovely weather, 
a taste of almost summer in the beginning 
of January, such as happens sometimes in 
those green western counties that lie near 
the warm rush of the Gulf Stream. By day 
there had been bright sunshine, with a lan- 
guorous south wind, and skies of blue, over 
which armadas of white clouds sailed; by 
night, a heaven full of stars, and latterly 
the growing silver curve of the new moon. 
The trees had begun to show premature 
signs of life, and the eye found itself un- 


consciously searching the hedgesides fer 
violets. But the violets were wiser than 


the trees. They still heard the rush of the 
ice-streams under ground, and the mailed 
feet of the frost, busy in the mist-bound 
north. 

Standing in the unused bedroom at the 
front of the house, where the Sunday clothes 
were all duly laid out, some instinct drew 
her to the window, and she stood there 
looking at the strip of starry sky above the 
housetops, and thinking. The candle, placed 
upon a chest of drawers in the corner of 
the room, gave a flickering illumination, and 
was merely sufficient to outline her figure 
against the window, but not to obscure the 
vision of the heavens. In the depth of her 
reverie she had not remembered that any 
one passing in the street could see her. It 
was one of her ecstatic moments, when the 
casement of romance stood open. ‘The 
starry quiet filled her soul, and liberated 
her fancy. How large a world it was that 
lay behind those peaked houses, arched like 
the sharp back of some huge sleeping 
monster on the other side of the street! 
How sad to be moored here, in this little 
stagnant pool, when the great waves rolled 
so close! Who knew what a woman’s life 
really was—its infinite accumulation of in- 
significant toils, its repressions and abnega- 
tions, its proud painful silences, its lack of 
initiative, its enforced humility, its difficult 
content and disciplined obedience! No free- 
dom—that was what itmeant. Noopportunity 
of doing or being just what one wanted to 
do and be—that commonest privilege of man. 
A sea with ships on it, fleets coming and going 
with the wind in their sails, and the water 
thumping against their bows-—but you riding 
at anchor in the flat-banked pond, everlast- 
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ingly fixed as a star—moveless as a stone 
Ah—what was that ? 

There was the sharp jar of pebbles thrown 
against the window. The suddenness of the 
sound, impinging on that dead silence, was 
like the crack of a pistol-shot, and it shook 
the nerves. 

She stepped back from the window, startled 
and alert, and as instantly returned to it. 
Straining her eyes against what seemed the 
purple curtain of half-luminous darkness 
hung before the window, she saw, or thought 
she saw, a man’s figure negligently posed in 
a doorway on the other side of the street. 
She again retired from the window. She 
put out the light. Knowing herself to be 
thus almost invisible, she now let her eyes 
plunge boldly into the opaque purple of the 
street. Gradually the gloom seemed to 
soften, to clear as a mist clears from the 
sea, and the fronts of the opposite houses 
showed faintly white, and even the line of 
grey, where the side walk ran, declared itself. 
She distinctly saw the figure in the doorway 
stir, and in the same instant a second hand- 
ful of pebbles rang sharply on the window. 
This time she did not move. She only 
watched. Here and there a light burned 
in an upper window: otherwise the street 
was as a street of the dead. Perforating 
the tender blue of the night heavens, and 
scornful of the stars, dark chimney stacks 
rose tier on tier, now sharpened into 
grotesqueness, now etherealised into mere 
patches of securely anchored shadow. 
Round these the stars seemed to hang like 
a diadem, or a garland of bright quivering 
flowers. Her blood began to prick with a 
sense of mystery, while her mind stillremained 
merely curious. Turning for a moment, 
her eye took the whiteness of the bed stand- 
ing like a low catafalque in the corner of 
the room, with its dark wooden posts rigid as 
gigantic candelabra, waiting to be lit. The 
walls of the room were a ghostly grey ; the 
fire-place, opposite the window, yawned like a 
dark mouth. A vague, reasonless fear began 
to possess her. She felt the darkness of 
the empty room closing on her as with an 
actual pressure. It was even a consolation 
to know that there was that nameless living 
figure posed on the other side of the street. 
It helped her to feel less utterly alone, 
and less at the mercy of her fears. 

She could see the figure better now. 
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Short, stout, awkward—it had an elusive, 
unpleasant familiarity of outline. She saw 
the arm curve as it swung outward, and 
again the pebbles volleyed at the glass with 
a shattering impact. In the same instant 
she heard a_ sharp, firm footfall in the 
street. It came nearer, quickened, and 
stopped. The flung pebbles rattled to 
the ground. “Hallo, there!” cried a 
clear voice: “do you know you hit me just 
then ?” 

There was no reply from the other side of 
the street. The pebble-thrower, whoever 
he was, slunk out of the shadow of the door, 
and sliding close against the houses, dis- 
appeared up the street. Then the second 
figure, crossing the street, took up the same 
post in the shadow of the opposite doorway. 
He was smoking, and she could see the red 
core of his cigar expand and contract with 
the intake of his breath. He stood quite 
motionless, and apparently had no desire 
to end his vigil. The little core of flame 
glowed and faded in regular pulsations, like 
the throbbing of a red star. He stood so 
still that this was the only sign of life about 
him, for his figure was merely a vague 
deepening of the darkness in the arched 
doorway. 

Who were these two men? What did 
these curious nocturnal attentions mean ? 
All the spirit of romance in her was awake 
now. She was conscious of a soft thrilling 
of the nerves, an indefinable warmth of 
pleasure that ran along her veins. All 
the books of imagination she had read came 
to her aid. All the scenes of love, which 
she had so often pictured, marched pro- 
cessionally across the disc of memory. It 
was thus that Romeo had sought Juliet— 
thus and thus. Was this herhour of romance ? 
Was this the call of love heard in the street ? 
And through her mind there sang certain 
words of Scripture, which had always touched 
her by their vague sweetness: “J sleep, but 
my heart waketh. It is the voice of my beloved 
that knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, 
my love, my dove, my undefiled ; for my head 
is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops 
of night.” 

The next moment she blushed at herself. Her 
modesty, her piety, her habits of duty, were 
alike offended. She had long ago made up her 
mind what her life was to be. She had seen 
the years lie before her, like so many sterile 
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ridges, only to be won 
and crossed with pain 
and difficulty. She had 
begun the serious la- 
bour of life at twelve 
years of age, when she 
was hastily withdrawn «# 
from school to 
do the work of 
a servant in a 
household 
where economy 
was the first 
condition of 
existence. Yes, 
she had read, 
but it was by 
stealth; any 
pleasure she 
had ever 
known, had 
been enjoyed 
by stealth also. 
This was her 
life then, hard 
work, stealthy 
pleasure. Why 
quarrel with 
her lot? It 
was the lot of 
thousands ; es- 
pecially the lot 
of the mother 
whom she 
loved so pas- 
sionately. 

At that thought her mind veered to a 
totally different current of sensation. A rush 
of pure girlish affection for her mother flowed 
over her soul. 

She crept away from the window, crossed 
the dark room, and stood listening on the 
landing of the stair. Her ear caught the 
hum of the tired persistent voice in the 
study, and the implacable footfall. From the 
nearly-closed door of a neighbouring room, a 
thin shaft of yellow light cut like a sword 
across the darkness of the stairs. She walked 
softly to the door and pushed it open. A 
bed stood in the centre of the room. It had 
a canopy of white dimity, and faded chintz 
curtains. The pillows were piled and tumbled, 
and on them, laid slightly on one side, was 
the face of her mother. The grey curls 
were damp and thin; the veins on the 
















**She dreamed dreams” 


temples stood out 
in thick knots, the 
mouth was drawn 
down with pain, the 
whole face, of a pale 
ivory, was hollowed 
out and scored 
with the stress of a 
relentless suffering. 
The hands, swol- 
len at the knuckles, 
and_ spoiled with 
labour, lay listlessly 
on the coverlet.. 
The index finger 
of the right hand was dark- 
ened at the side with the in- 
finite toils of the needle. ‘The: 
nails, once delicately curved, 
were flattened, pressed out, 
and broken. 
The arms; 
partially unco- 
vered, were 
thin and frail. 
The whole 
body, as it lay 
pathetically 
huddled in the 
abandonment 
of sheer weari- 
ness, looked 
not merely 
frail but  sur- 
prisingly small 
and childish. 

“ Are you asleep, mother dear?” she 
whispered. 

The only reply was a slight lifting of the 
hand. The sunken eyelids never moved. 
The poor defaced mouth hung partly open, 
drawing difficult breath. 

*‘ Ts there nothing I can do, dear?” 

This time the hand was lifted to the head 
and lay for a moment on the knotted veins 
at the temple. 

Georgianna knew what it meant. She 
dipped some rags in vinegar, and laid them 
across the forehead, the skin of which was 
already white and polished by many similar 
applications. She removed the light further 
from the bed, and drew the curtain. The 
acrid exhalations of the vinegar filled the 
room. 

‘It won’t be long—not long now.” The 
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THE STORY 


voice behind the curtain had begun to speak, 
slowly, with that far-away tone, that so 
touches us in the sick. 

“Not long. O Christ, give me grace, 
lest I rebel against this pain. It is nothing 
to what Thou didst suffer for me. I know 
it, yet it is hard to bear, for our strength is 
not as Thine. Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by? Will he never finish? Will 
that step never be still? Is it nothing to 
you ?” and the voice sunk into a whisper. 

The daughter listened pitying and power- 
less. When the pain was most violent, there 
was often slight delirium. There was nothing 
that could be done. She stopped a moment 
longer, till she knew by the quietness and 
more regular rise and fall of the breathing 
that sleep had come. 

There was now absolutely no sound save 
the footfall in the study. It was as though 
the whole house were immersed in a sea of 
silence. There was something painful, 
horrifying in the intensity of this stillness. 
The monotonous regularity of the footfall up 
and down the floor affected her as the 
sound of one hammering nails in a coffin 
at night might affect a watcher by the dead. 
Monstrous images began to crowd her mind. 
The world was dead, the hours were shaping 
their coffin in the darkness. She was con- 
scious also of the acrid smell of the vinegar 
that filled the room. When the wind uttered 
a long sigh at the window, she was startled ; 
then the next instant there came upon her 
a passion for a breath of clear air. The 
house cramped her. She longed for open 
space. Her heart, from which the tide of 
romance had run out half an hour before, 
was fast filling again. It came back in in- 
creased volume, and carried all before it. 

For the time she had forgotten all about 
the unknown figure on the other side of the 
street. It never occurred to her to suppose 
that he—whoever he was—would be still 
there. Her one desire now was to get fresh 
air, to escape for a moment that maddening 
footfall and that sour smell of vinegar ; to be 
alone with space and silence. She drew a 
shawl round her, and quietly opened the 
front door. At first her eyes, dazzled by the 
indoor light, saw nothing in the street. She 
stood perfectly quiet at the doorway, looking 
upward, and waiting for the stars to grow 
out of the profound concave above her. She 


was so absorbed in this gradual unfolding of 
XXV—10 
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the heavens, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, that she did not hear the slight 
movement of a foot on the other side of the 
street. All at once she looked, and saw 
that red core of the cigar still burning. She 
saw the figure emerge out of the doorway 
and cross the road to her. 

“Good evening,” said a clear voice. “I 
hope you won’t mind speaking to me.” 

She knew that the speaker was Sprague. 
She was puzzled at his appearance there at 
such an hour; but her heart told her she 
was glad to meet him. 

“It zs late,” shesaid. ‘I wanted a breath 
of fresh air. Is that why you are out ?” 

“ Well, partly. But I always take a walk 
every night before going to bed. 1 like the 
world best when it is silent.” 

“You are happiest when alone then, I 
suppose ?” 

“T said silent, not solitary. 
too much alone.” 

“Yes, I feel that too,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“What, are you ever alone? I should 
have thought you had too much to do. 
Didn’t you send my books back once 
because you had no time to read them ?” 

“Oh, I’m busy enough. But I meant 
lonely in my thoughts. I often feel alone 
in that way.” 

“Well, I meant that, and something else 
too,” he replied. ‘ You don’t know how 
solitary I am in that old house up the street 
there. When I’ve finished work, I’ve no one 
to speak to. So I come out, and find a sort 
of sympathy in the night, because the night 
is as silent as I am.” 

“ Not always,” she said, with a low laugh. 
“It wasn’t half an hour ago.” 

“Oh, you mean that rascal I found throw- 
ing stones at your window. Do you know 
who it was?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“No. But I can guess. He looked like 
young Pugh. His father’s got something to 
do with your chapel, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes. He’s what’s called a steward. He 
gives father a good deal of trouble.” 

‘“ Does he, the rascal? He’d better make 
himself busy in paying his debts. But don’t 
let us talk about him.” 

“What shall we talk about ?” 

‘‘ Ourselves, if you like. We’ve each con- 
fessed that we are lonely. I wonder if we’re 


No, I am 
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alike in any other ways. Suppose we make 
general confession. You tell me what your 
life is like, and I’ll tell you about mine.” 

“ There’s not much to tell about mine. I 
work all day, and go to bed tired every night. 
Mother is not strong, and she’s often ill. 
Father wants a good deal of attention, and 
he’s very particular. Then there are the 
children. When the day’s done I sometimes 
read for an hour, but often feel so tired that 
I fall asleep. I sometimes feel that there’s 
such a lot to know about the world, and I 
know so little of it. And there are all sorts 
of feelings in my heart that I cannot under- 
stand.” 

“What feelings ?” 

“T don’t think I know. A sense that I 
can't get enough of life. Restlessness, I sup- 
pose ; the wanting things you can’t have.” 

‘** But what things ?” 

“T don’t even know that. It sounds very 
foolish, but it’s a mere general ache. It’s 
like what you call fractiousness in a child. 
The child cries, and can’t tell what he’s cry- 
ing for; he only knows that he’s generally 
miserable, and nothing satisfies him. Some 
of the books you’ve lent me make me feel 
like that. The sea makes me feel in the 
same way. Everything’s so vast, and I’m so 
little. Don’t you think there’s something sad 
in vastness ?” 

“Well, perhaps. But it makes me feel 
something else too. Did you ever hear of 
the old woman who said that it made her so 
happy to look at the sea, because at last she 
saw something there was enough of? I sup- 
pose she had always been poor, and had 
never had enough of anything.” 

“ That’s a new idea. I think I knowa 
little what you mean. The stars, for in- 
stance. Everything’s so big and quiet that 
you grow quiet too, and feel that where 
everything is so vast it doesn’t much matter 
what you yourself feel.” 

“Quite so. That’s why I come out for 
walks late at night. I like the immense still- 
ness of things. I like to feel that the earth 
is only a great ship rushing through the 
skies with a million other ships, and I am 
just one tiny creature on its deck. But, you 
know, even the tiniest creature may be lonely 
all the same.” 

There was a pause. 

“Won't you walk just a little way?” he 
said. “As far as the bridge?” 
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She drew her shawl round her, and they 
moved slowly down the street. 

“You have not told me your thoughts,” 
she said. 

“Oh, they are many, and they’re not very 
clear,” he replied. “I seem to see life as a 
vast web, like a spider’s, stretching out far 
and wide, and the stars are the golden pins 
that fasten it against the infinite. The web 
is spun out of two forces which we call cause 
and effect. In the centre of the web sits 
man, and cause and effect have made him 
what he is. He can’t help being what he is, 
because he is made so.” 

*T don’t understand.” , 

“No, nor do I. Noone does. But yet 
there are things that we can understand. 
There are only two things worth living for. 
One is to know the truth, and the other is 
to love. Some day we find out that the web 
is really fastened to the infinite, or we find 
out it isn’t. It doesn’t matter which, as long 
as we do really know and are sure of it. Of 
course we would rather find out that it is— 
that heaven’s real, don’t you see—and that 
we can reach it. And some day we find the 


web shake, because there’s another life 
moving on it, and coming near us. We 
don’t know how or whence it comes. We 


only feel in our hearts the vibration which 
tells us that far away, on the outermost edge 
of the web, there is some one else, and that 
that some one is coming near us, and making 
our hearts thrill, because we know that when 
that some one comes we shall never be lonely 
any more. ‘That is the moment when we 
love.” 

“T wonder if that’s true?” 

“T think so. I think it is for me, just 
now. I think some one is near me, and 
presently life will cease to be lonely.” 

They stood a moment on the bridge, look- 
ing into the shallow stream, where the stars 
eddied in the swirl of the pebbly water. 
Then, without another word, they turned 
back. 

He held her hand a moment at parting. 

“ Good-night, Georgianna,” he said softly. 

‘‘ Good-night.” 

He had never called her Georgianna 
before. A subtle glow of pleasure warmed 
her heart. Had the true knight indeed come 
at last, and sounded his horn under that 
high window in the grey Tower of the Com- 
monplace ? 
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OUR PRIZE 


E have been agreeably surprised 
to find that, in spite of the ex- 
citement and _ preoccupation 
incidental to the Christmas 

holidays, a considerable number of com- 
petitors have found time to enter for the 
February competition ; and we are glad to 
think that this is a sign of an interest which 
is growing and will continue to grow. 


Prizes have been awarded to the following 
papers in prose :— 


FIRST PRIZE 


MY FAVOURITE BIBLE CHARAC- 
TER—ST. PAUL 


I HAVE chosen Paul on account of his varied 
excellences as “ My Favourite Bible Cha- 
racter.” 

The first trait in Paul’s character which 
draws my attention is his readiness to obey 
the divine command. When he beholds the 
vision on the road, he hesitates not to 
question why such an incident should happen 
to him; to him, the man who was one of 
the deadliest and most active enemies of the 
very God who now appeared to him in such 
terrific majesty. Secondly, his character was 
essentially consistent. If he were consistent 
when he was contending for Judaism, how 
much more fidelity must, he of necessity show 
in the cause of the “ almighty God ” ! 

Moreover, Paul could not be accused of 
self-aggrandisement, or of doing what he did 
for mercenary motives, but all was done for 
the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom. 

. Through all his trials and persecutions, 
Paul’s faith never wavered ; he had unlimited 
confidence in God’s power to protect him 
(if so He willed), to sustain him and bring 
him victorious through all misfortunes. He 
never acknowledged any spiritual authority 
save that of his Creator, nor would he obey 
any mandate which interfered with his con- 
science. 

Paul’s Christianity was not what you 
might call latent, it was in its most vigorous 
condition, and was thoroughly fitted for the 
great task he had set himself to perform. 
If Paul persecuted the Christians before his 


COMPETITIONS 


conversion, he certainly suffered to the full 
with them and for them in after life. 


ALEXANDER GREY BANKS, 
(14 years) 
Dunoon, N.B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


MY FAVOURITE BIBLE CHARAC- 
TER—MOSES 


ONE can well imagine the stupendous task 
which presented itself to Moses on being 
called by God to undertake the liberation of 
his own people from the bondage of the 
cruel and hard-hearted tyrant of Egypt, and 
to lead them through the wild, uncultivated 
tract of Arabia, and the hostile territories 
bordering the south of Palestine to the 
“land flowing with milk and honey ”—the 
land of promise—Canaan. 

Any ordinary person would have shrunk 
from such an undertaking; but Moses, 
although brought up among the luxuries and 
splendours of an Eastern Court, did not 
shrink from the important task put upon 
him, but, induced by compassion for his 
enslaved people, and strengthened by his 
faith in God, forsook his life at Pharaoh’s 
Court and put forward all his energies to 
obtain their freedom. 

During the journey through the wilderness 
he preserved an almost perfect temper amid 
the incessant murmurings of the ungrateful 
Israelites, and although beset by innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, overcame them by 
his unwavering faith and firmness. Only 
once did he himself allow a murmur to 
escape his lips—after repeated complaints 
by the people, at a most trying time—by the 
water of Meribah, for which sin he was 
excluded from the land on which he had set 
his hopes, but was afterwards allowed the 
privilege of beholding Canaan from Mount 
Nebo before his death. 

Moses established national laws on the 
basis of the Tables of Stone, which he 
maintained and enforced with great firm- 
ness, 

WILLIAM A. E. PATERSON 
(16 years) 
Old Trafford, Manchester, 
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We have been more fortunate this month 
in our verse competition ; but we regret that 
the rules have compelled us to exclude one 
competitor who has omitted to state her age. 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE GLORIOUS VICTORY 


(1 Sam. xvii.) 


THE mighty giant Goliath, who did boast, 

Relying on the arm of flesh alone, 

Before whom fled the whole of Israel’s host, 

Did fall at last, before the shepherd’s stone. 

Though David had no armour, and no 
sword, 

He went to battle trusting in his Lord. 


Has not each one of us a giant to fight, 

’Gainst Satan and his host, and every sin ? 

And if like David we do what is right, 

Like David also, we shall surely win. 

Then take not as your armour, arms untried, 

But take those which your Captain will 
provide. 


A humble shepherd ! 
have thought 

That ere he died, as king the world he trod ? 

And so shall we, if we have bravely fought, 

Be up in Heaven, “kings and priests to 
God.” 

Where, clothed in white, a crown upon each 
head, 

We'll worship Him, whose blood for us was 
shed, 


What man would 


CECIL BROWN 


(15 years) 
Sydenham, S.E, 


SECOND PRIZE 
SONNET 


‘*Or even the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the foun- 
tain, or the wheel broken at the cistern; and the dust 
return to the earth as it was, and the spirit return unto 
God who gave it.” —Eccl. xii, 6-8, 


Our life of worldly sorrows, worldly cares, 

Pursues its course, until the silver cord 

That ties us to this life be snapped in twain, 

And the freed spirit, when the golden bowl 

That held it, rends, shall fly to whence it 
came, 
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What if the pitcher at the fountain break ? 

The waters shall again receive their own. 

What if the wheel by which we draw should 
fail ? 

The living water in the well remains. 

So with our life. When dust returns to dust 

And earth to earth, the spirit shall return 

To God the Giver, ever to abide. 

And when the body crumbles and decays, 

The everlasting soul remains with God. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE 
(16 years) 
Upper Bangor. 


COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL. 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 20. 


First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an oviginal Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
about your pet animal, bird, or flower. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Evening Poem or Hymn not exceeding 20 lines. 


ConpiTions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. 





IN CONFIDENCE. 


W. PooLe, East London, Cape Colony.— 
In any case I could not afford the space ; 
but, apart from that, I do not think this page 
the proper place for a revival of the Sunday 
v. Sabbath controversy. If you yourself have 
any doubts, your own pastor could surely put 
them to rest. I am glad to have a letter 
from a correspondent so far away. 


C. G. C., Crieff_—I could not reprint your 
letter, had I space, unless I were willing to 
admit a reply, and a monthly magazine is 
hardly the place for a tempetance debate. 
Moreover, I have not seen Dr. Rankin’s 
pamphlet. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HAT a number of hearts have been glad- 
W dened by the kind action of newspaper 
Editors during the last month! Aglance 
at the London dailies shows that appeals made on 
behalf of the needy on special occasions do not go 
unanswered, and the organisers who have managed 
the collection and distribution of the several funds 
asked for, deserve a word of praise. Had there 
been the same interest in humanity by those who 
formed and guided public opinion in bygone years, 
such a welcome acknowledgment of duty to those 
who deserve help would no doubt have been forth- 
coming. Newspaper editors, it is often remarked, 
pander too much to the spirit of sensationalism 
which is abroad, and it is unfortunately true that 
much space is devoted by the daily press to de- 
tails which it would be better to suppress; but 
as an offset against this it is gratifying to think of 
the Christmas trees, toys, hampers, boots, and 
clothing which have been collected by means of our 
papers. 

Those who have sent their mites need no thanks. 
They can picture the joy they have given, and, what 
is more, the gift, lost sight of perhaps in thousands 
of similar gifts, brings its own inward reward. The 
pleasure spoken of by George Peabody on one occa- 
sion they can share. 


Tue great philanthropist was once asked whether 
he enjoyed making his money or giving it away, 
and he replied: “I enjoyed making money. I 
think it is a great pleasure to make money; and 
when the idea was first suggested to me that I 
should give money away, it did not please me at all 
—in fact, it distressed me. But I thought the 
matter over, and concluded that I would make an 
experiment on a small scale. Sol built the first of 
the model tenement houses in London. It was a 
hard pull, but after it was done I went among the 
poor people living in the rooms, so clean and com- 
fortable, and I had quite a new feeling. I enjoyed 
it very much. I gave more, and the feeling in- 
creased ; and now I can truly say that, much as I 
enjoyed the making of money, I enjoy far more the 
giving it away.” 





Tue most interesting figure of the nursing party 
which has gone to Ashanti is Miss J. A. Gray. 
She is a veteran at her work, having first en- 
tered Netley Hospital twenty-two years ago. She 
was with the troops in Zululand in 1879, and in 
Egypt in 1882. She went with the expedition which 
tried to rescue Gordon; and she nursed the men 
when cholera played havoc amongst them. She 
already has four decorations in recognition of her 
services. It is to be hoped she will once more re- 
turn in safety to us without having had to put her 
skill te the test. 


Mr. D. L. Moopy is the president of a newly 
established Colportage Society, which has its head- 
quarters at Chicago, The Association was founded 
to counteract the flood of vicious literature in cir- 
culation in America by supplying healthy, helpful 
reading at a low price, Special attention is being 
paid to the prisoners. Up to last October, this 
agency had distributed 12,619 volumes in the gaols 
of twenty-three different States, and, says Mr. 
Moody, ‘If I am spared I hope to put a book 
into the hands of every prisoner in the United 
States before a year passes. 





DEAN STANLEY appears as a poetical humorist in 
the volume of ‘Letters and Verses" published 
lately. Hecompares Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, 
who was promoted from Oxford to Winchester in 
1869, and Dr. Temple, who was appointed Bishop 
of Exeter in 1869: 


‘* A mighty difference seems to be 
’Twixt Oxon’s O and Exon’s E, 
In Oxon’s O I seem to know 
The mouth rotund, the world’s round O, 
The mystic sign that meaneth aught, 
But yet may be an empty naught. 
In Exon’s E I seem to see 
The simple flashing upward e’e, 
The good beginning, broad and high, 
Of Eager, Ernest Energy. 
But still there is a likeness clear 
*Twixt Oxon’s and Exon’s career, 
On is the cry, to each the same, 
Which closes either honour’d name! 
On, Oxon, on! from See to See! 
Winton wind on thy mystic dree! 
On, Exon on! until thou stand 
Where ends at last our earthly Land, 





THE late Bishop Harvey Goodwin was a man of 
much practical common-sense who exercised great 
influence over the working-classes. Whenever he 
was announced to speak at a meeting its suc- 
cess was looked upon as certain. He also 
had the gift of winning the hearts of little 
citizens, and the man who can do this has a free 
passport to the hearts of their elders. He never 
found the demands of the children too exacting, 
and it is told of him that ‘‘ once as he was leaving to 
catch a train he saw the little daughter of the house 
eyeing wistfully the case in which his pastoral staff 
had been packed; he guessed the child’s curiosity, 
stopped, unpacked it, and put it together, and 
showed it to her saying ‘You see the point is to 
push on those of the clergymen in my diocese who 
don’t go fast enough, and the crook is to keep back 
those who go too fast.’’’ A more noteworthy ex- 
ample of how he won the hearts of the children 
may be gathered from the fact that in one of the 
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country-houses in the diocese the children went to 
petition their mother to ‘‘let the Bishop sleep in 
the nursery, so that he might go on with the story 
just where they left off overnight.” 


TueE African elephant is fast disappearing from its 
native home. It is looked upon as untameable and 
only valuable for its ivory. In consequence, as a 
writer from Africa points out, it is being slaughtered 
unmercifully. But it is the African beast and not 
the Indian that has been used both for war and 
trade as far back as the time of Ptolemies. The 
elephants represented on Roman coins and monu- 
ments, it is proved by the large size of their ears, 
were of African origin. Probably traders find that 
they get a quicker return for a dead animal than a 
live one, and so do not hesitate to kill; but it is a 
pity to see our largest quadruped being rapidly ex- 
terminated. 





Ir is important that readers who use the Public 
Libraries should know that they can safely borrow 
books without any fear of carrying infectious dis- 
eases into their houses. Every precaution is taken 
by the library authorities, and borrowers them- 
selves ought to give theirhelp. A London librarian 
says that each day he receives a list of all dwellings 
in the parish where cases of infectious disease 
exist, and, now that the Infectious Diseases Notifi- 
cation Act is in force, this list is always complete. 
No books are, under any circumstances, issued to 
readers in the infected houses, and the authorities 
are able at once to ascertain those cases in which 
books have been borrowed before the disease was 
notified. Immediate notice is sent to the respective 
borrowers to the effect that the books must not be re- 
turned to the library, but that they are to be retained 
and delivered to the sanitary authorities, who collect 
the volumes without delay, and take care that the 
same are thoroughly disinfected. If any book has 
been issued to a reader in a house where a case of 
small-pox has occurred the volume is at once 
burnt. 





RESTRAINT is sometimes mistaken for training, and 
when we hear of people going astray because they 
have been brought up too strictly, it will often be 
found that instead of a carefully watched over 
expansion and growth, which simply needed a little 
careful pruning, they have been wrongly hampered 
and restrained. To circumscribe the mind and 
will instead of directing it may mean ruin when an 
opportunity for independent action occurs. 





Bishop ButLer, about whom Mr. Gladstone is 
writing a series of articles, which commence in the 
February number of Good Words, published his 
“ Analogy” in1736. Sir James Mackintosh described 
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it as the most original and profound work extant 
in any language, on the philosophy of Religion. 
Its vitality is proved by its long life and the never 
flagging attention of serious students. Joseph 
Butler was born in 1692 and died in 1752. He 
was intended for the Presbyterian ministry, but 
entered the Church of England. Among other 
ecclesiastical appointments he held the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s and the Bishoprics of Bristol and Dur- 
ham. He was an unusually liberal man, and find- 
ing one day that he had five hundred pounds in 
the house exclaimed, “Five hundred pounds! 
What a shame for a bishop to have so much 
money in the house at one time! '’—and he ordered 
it to be given to the poor. 





Few lives are so short or so boisterous as the 
popular song for the time being. It works its way 
from the music hall to the nursery with the rapidity 
of a plague, and its influence is far from inspiring. 
The days when songs like ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer” 
were appreciated tarry in their return, Is it that 
such compositions would no longer be palatable ? 
or is there no composer who can write a song with 
manly sentiment and swing which will satisfy the 
musical taste of the middle and working classes ? 
The veteran song-writer, Henry Russell, appeals 
to the musicians of the present generation to 
make an effort to strike a more ennobling vein 
in their work for the benefit of ‘* young fellows who 
are to be seen crowding the music halls, joining in 
the choruses of degrading songs, laughing, and 
applauding the pictures of cheating, drinking, and 
lust that these songs portray, and revelling in the 
general ridicule of truth and virtue; for these same 
individuals are to be the fathers of our future 
generations, are to choose the mothers of their 
children, and maintain the moral tone of their 
home.”’ 


Wuewn General Booth was in South Africa he met 
President Kruger, and was impressed by the sim- 
plicity of his character. The President, who some- 
times preaches at Johannesburg, expressed his 
sympathy with the social and spiritual work of the 
General's followers. The Salvationists are estab- 
lished both in Johannesburg and Pretoria. 





In the article on Mrs. Alexander’s hymns in our last 
number there occurs an unfortunate error. In the 
last line but one of the third verse quoted from the 
« Burial of Moses,’’ on page 56, the word ‘‘ man”’ 
is printed for ‘‘bird.” The line should read— 


** For beast and bird have seen and heard” &c. 


We have to thank several readers for interesting 
themselves sufficiently to point out this misprint. 
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THE MONTH 


cord the incidents of the last few weeks. The 

New Year has come in storm. We are living 
beneath a thunder-cloud, which may break at any 
moment; and even if the immediate peril should 
pass away, the probabilities of future trouble must 
still remain. We have found ourselves, almost 
without warning, upon the verge of war, and peace, 
though still unbroken, is even now far from secure. 
It is so long since we have been involved in any 
serious conflict—the memories of the Crimea and 
the Mutiny are so remote and faint—that it is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine what such a calamity really 
involves,—the waste of life, the ruin of industry, 
and the embittered hatred which does not cease to 
rankle when strife is over. The horror of it, and 
the misery, and the shame, are so appalling, that 
even in a just and righteous cause any nation—a 
Christian nation above all—must shrink from draw- 
ing the sword ; to draw it at the impulse of passion 
or of pride is the darkest of crimes. 


|" is not with a light heart that any one can re- 





THE excitement produced by President Cleveland's 
message has subsided; but as yet the two nations 
have come no nearer to any agreement. Most 
English people—especially if they possess the com- 
mon-sense, which Mr. Gladstone says is all that is 
required to settle the dispute—will at once admit 
that the question is essentially one for arbitration. 
There can be no doubt that the boundaries which 
divide the territories of Venezuela and Great 
Britain are indefinite, and that the line has been 
drawn at various points at various times. If claims 
conflict and opinions differ, there are records and 
evidence of other kinds to which appeal can be 
made. Had the President of the United States 
been content to demand arbitration, his position 
would have been a strong one. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, if fairly and reasonably interpreted, should 
be accepted without hesitation; for any European 
Power to annex territory on the American continent 
would be an act of usurpation, and the United 
States would be justified in resisting it. But the 
President is not content with this. - He claims for 
his Government the right to interfere in any 
boundary dispute that may arise between the 
Southern Republics and European colonies estab- 
lished in the country long before his own nation 
came into existence; insists that we shall accept 
arbitration by a Commission of his own selection, 
and threatens war if we decline to abide by the 
verdict of such a tribunal. Such a claim is itself 
unreasonable ; some phrases in the despatch of 
Mr. Olney, the Secretary of State, added to the 
provocation. 


For a few hours the peril was extreme. The panic 


on the Stock Exchange made it greater rather than 
less. But the Churches saved us. The Christian 
conscience in both communities had time to make 
its power felt, and was able to control the people. 
Wherever the war fever was fiercest, it spoke out 
with courage and effect; if need be, it will speak 
again, and with an even mightier voice. With 
politics the pulpit has no concern. But peace be- 
tween two nations bound together by ties of blood, 
by a common speech, and a common faith, goes 
deeper than politics : it concerns national righteous- 
ness; and the Christian teacher who is silent in such 
a crisis dishonours his Church and the Master 
whom he professes to serve. Whatever the 
Churches may have lost during the last thirty 
years—and it has not been all gain with them— 
about this there can be no doubt, that they have 
come to a wider and truer conception oftheir duties 
to the nation, and exert a stronger moral influence 
in the national life. 





As if one such burden were not enough, Dr. Jame- 
son's invasion of the Transvaal has involved us in 
the most serious trouble. Whatever may be the 
grievances of the settlers in that State, however 
unjust their treatment, nothing less than the immi- 
nent peril of massacre—and of that there was no 
question—could have justified such a breach of law 
as Dr. Jameson committed, apparently without 
taking counsel with any of the authorities to whom 
he was responsible. At any time, such a raid would 
have been reprehensible : just now, when prejudice 
and suspicion in Europe are already strong, and 
when it is of the utmost importance that we should 
keep ourrecord absolutely clear, and should scrupu- 
lously abstain from any provocation, such reckless- 
ness is simply criminal. Rightly or wrongly, states- 
men at Berlin, and Paris, and St. Petersburg will 
suspect our Government of connivance. The 
Chartered Company exercises authority delegated 
to it by the nation; the act of its Chief Adminis- 
trator will be regarded as official, and the prompt 
and vigorous action of our Colonial Secretary in 
peremptorily recalling the invading force cannot 
cancel the evil impression. What the issue of the 
matter will be, none can foretell. We may, as the 
result of it, find ourselves hopelessly embroiled with 
Germany—already eager to find an opportunity of 
making its influence felt in South Africa—and not 
improbably with France and Russia as well. We 
shall be wise not to be over-sensitive to hard 
words, however hostile and bitter the journalists of 
Europe may be: to this annoyance reckless folly has 
exposed us, and we must accept our position. And 
should there be any deliberate attempt to destroy 
existing treaties, our protest then will be all the 
more effective if we are silent now. 
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Anp Armenia, wretched Armenia, meantime has to 
suffer for the follies and the sins of others. The 
Sultan is well aware that any chance of active in- 
tervention has now vanished, and that he can do 
what he likes, regardless of others. Already he 
has made good use of his time. At least 60,000 men 
and women and children have been slaughtered. 
Thousands have forsworn their faith to escape 
martyrdom. The tale of horror is a disgrace to 
human nature. Outrage, torture, bloodshed, lust, 
and cruelty in their most degraded forms—all these 
have been let loose upon the Christian provinces— 
the provinces for whose peace and good govern- 
ment we made ourselves responsible. Hell, indeed, 
has had power over God's upper earth for a 
season. And we have done nothing—except to 
exasperate the Turkish Government by protests 
which were not to be followed up by deeds. Arme- 
nia may well curse us bitterly for all that she has 
endured. Our failure to help is our own doing. 
When we might have acted, we hesitated and de- 
layed ; now, when we weuld act—late though it be 
—we find ourselves fettered and bound by chains 
of our own forging. Perhaps it may need misfor- 
tune and trial to teach us that it is true, not only of 
individuals but of nations, that he who loses his 
life shall save it. 


To descend to the ordinary levels of life from such 
matters as these is a long drop; yet, after all, the 
real advance of the world is often shown in little 
things more than in great, and if we fail to observe 


what may sometimes seem trivial and insignificant, 
we may find that we have passed through a revo- 
lution without knowing it. One of the most potent 
forces making for progress, in its truest and deepest 
sense, is the growing influence of women—the 
women who work, who think, who feel, who be- 
lieve. Everything that increases their power helps 


the world on in the right way. ‘The pioneers of 
the movement had everything against them—found 
every door closed. They had to bear with abuse 
and to endure ridicule. Now times have changed. 
The medical profession—conservative as it is—is 
fast losing its jealousy of women doctors, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons has just determined 
by a decisive majority that women shall in future 
be eligible for membership. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge also a vigorous attempt is being made to 
secure that women who are admitted to the Univer- 
sity examinations shall no longer be excluded from 
the University degree which they have earned. 
The injustice of the present system is gross; it 
involves a real grievance. When the women’s 
colleges were first established, such a compromise, 
however illogical, was not unreasonable. The ex- 
periment was altogether new; had it led to scandal 
and disorder, to rescind the privilege of admis- 
sion to examination would have been easy ; but the 
degree, once conceded, could not be withdrawn. 
Now, with the experience of twenty-five years to 
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back them, those who are pleading for the degree 
have a very strong case. 


A Most interesting conference has been held at 
Liverpool by the Student Voluntary Missionary 
Union. The Society originated in America, and 
was established among ourselves about four years 
ago. Its influence, especially in the colleges, has 
been enormous. It has now more than 1000 
members, both men and women—for there is no 
distinction here—who have declared their inten- 
tion, if God permit, of becoming foreign mission- 
aries, and 250 have already gone out to work 
abroad. The Conference was International: thir- 
teen different nations were represented in it, and 
forty-two missionary societies. It should give a 
real impetus to missionary enthusiasm among the 
younger members of our Churches. If they see 
their friends sacrificing home and wealth and 
comfort for the sake of Christ and to carry His 
gospel to the heathen, they for very shame, if they 
themselves cannot go to the work, will keep alive 
the flame at home, 


Anp what a wonderful field of work is opening up. 
From Uganda Bishop Tucker has written, de- 
scribing the arrival of the ladies who have gone out 
there for the first time. The journey from the 
coast was by no means free from anxiety: the rail- 
way, when it comes, will be an enormous gain. 
Other caravans had been attacked recently, and 
one of a thousand men was massacred only a few 
days later in a ravine through which they had 
passed. At one point they went through a regular 
plague of mosquitoes—the insects lying in masses 
on the ground and so thick in the air as to make 
breathing almost impossible. But the welcome 
which the ladies received on their arrival at Mengo, 
the capital, must have made more than amends for 
their discomfort on the way. Ten miles from the 
city people had come to meet them. As they drew 
nearer, the procession grew in numbers. In the 
town itself thousands had come to see the sight. 
The enthusiasm was unbounded; the women were 
wild with delight. They ran ina mass alongside 
of the ladies’ chairs, grasping their hands, and 
trying toembrace them. The people have faith as 
well as feeling. On the following Sunday, 4000 
gathered in the church, while 2000 more listened 
outside, More than 309 communicated. During 
the last nine months more than 2000 have been 
baptised, not on a mere formal profession of 
Christianity, but after careful instruction and vigi- 
lant supervision. No wonder that the Bishop is 
hopeful as he sees ‘‘ the whole aspect of the country 
changing—spiritually, morally, materially’; and 
the change, as he rightly says, is due, under God, to 
the work of the Church Missionary Society begun 
only eighteen years ago. 
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